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We have received, for Chloe Lankton, $6.00, from 
Mrs. E. J. H., ‘Williemapest, Pennsylvania. 


Another presentation of the Teaching question is 
given by the Editor this week. And this is likely 
to be followed by other articles on different phases 
of this question. 


The Rev. Newman Hall has timely words for 
teachers and learners—and every good teacher is 
still & learner. These words are peculiarly welcome 
as from one who so long came face to face with our 
readers in their Bible study, week by week. 


Thus early we are enabled to give the list of 
International Lessons for 1883. It will be seen that 
the first six months are devoted to New Testament 
study—thus making a year and a half without an 
Old Testament lesson. There is certainly a gain, 
however, in having the lessons from Acts follow 
closely on the Gospel etary. 

In these days of jetiomed % interest in the text of 
the New Testament, many readers will value the 
presentation, by Professor Hall. of the facts con- 
cerning what is called the Received Text. Many, 
perhaps, will realize for the first time the importance 
of the careful collation by scholars of the varied 
manuscripts which supply the material for that 
Text, as furnishing the basis of the New Revision. 


Everybody is, or ought to be, interested in the 
welfare, and in the wise work, of the International 





Sunday-school Convention. It is from that gathering 
that our Lesson committee derives its authority, and 


=| there exists no other represéntative assembling of 


the Sunday-school workers of this continent. Hence, 


_what Mr. M.C. Hazard has to say about the plans 
'and the needs of the executive committee of that 
|convention, gains a double importance—from its 


writer and its subject. 


If there is anything, in these opening lessons from 
the Gospel of Mark, peculiarly worth noting, and 
peculiarly worth remembering, now is the time to 
make it prominent, and to fix it in the scholar’s 
mind. Review Sunday merely tests the work of the 
quarter ; it does not supply the deficiencies of that 
work. Whatever is to be brought out in review, 
ought to be brought out in the first teaching of the 
lesson. There is no proper reviewing at the close of 
a quarter, that has not been planned for from 
the beginning of the quarter. 


What you resolved to do, on New Year’s Day, is 
a good thing to do to-day, and every other day of 
the year. There is a popular inclination to sneer at 
or to ridicule New Year’s “ resolutions,” because they 
amount to so little after they are once made; but 
the trouble is not with the resolutions ; it is with the 
practice which follows them. It is all right to make 
good resolves on New Year’s Day. Thie wrong is in 
failing to renew those resolves, and to make them 
good in action, every day of the year that began so 
“ promisingly.” 


“ How hard it is to be good, just here!” says one. 
“T’ve so many hindrances and so few helps! If only 
I were back where I was a year ago, how easy it 
would be to serve God gratefully! But, now, my 
trials and longings press me so, that it seems as if I 
couldn’t have Christian joy under such circum- 
stances.” Goodness never comes from our surround- 
ings. “ The kingdom of God is within you ”—if it’s 
anywhere to you. You will never find a place where 
it is “ easy” to “be good.” Nor can you ever get 
so used to trials that they won’t hurt and distract 
you. Asa rule, those Christians who live nearest to 
Christ, and find greatest joy in him, are those who 
have fewest outside helps to happiness. But they 
find it hard to take things easy ; and they never have 
peace except through fighting. That is the way of 
Christ’s service. taba 

Attempts are made in some of the Cincinnati 
papers to “ preserve” the Prentiss Preserving Com- 
pany—which advertises “Ozone’’—by claiming that 
Mr. W.8. Cappeller, County Auditor of Hamilton 
County, is an officer of that Company, and has been 
cognizant of its performances. This looks bad for 
Mr. Cappeller, but does not help “ Ozone.” Accord- 
ing to the-Cincinnati Commercial, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Section of Chemistry and Physics of the 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Professor Warder, of the 
Cincinnati University, read a paper in exposure of 
the “ Alleged Ozone Generator.” His conclusion, 
after a careful chemical analysis of the substance, 
is, that “the ‘Ozone,’ as sold, consists essentially of 
about nineteen parts of flowers of sulphur mixed 
with one part of lampblack, and scented with oil of 





cinnamon or something closely resembling it.” Jn 
view of the cost of sulphur, he finds that “we may 
purchase it at about Chisty times its real value in 
buying the so-called ‘Ozone’ at wholesale!” In 
commenting on Professor Warder’s paper, Professor 
Clarke, president of the Section in session, said 
plainly of “Ozone,” “There remains no question 
as to its being a humbug—a fraud and impo- 
sition on the public, considering the claims made 
for it, and its cost.” What does Mr. W. S. Cappel- 
ler, County Auditor of Hamilton County, Ohio, 
think of the Prentiss Preserving Company and its 
“Ozone,” in the face of an exhibit like this? On 
the testimony of our subscribers we can add, that 
some of the performances of that Company which 
were not examined in Professor Warder’s cruci- 
ble suggest the smell of sulphur and the hue of 
lampblack. Efforts have been made by circular 
advertisements to induce purchasers to secure “ county 
rights ” without waiting to test its “staying quali- 
ties,” so as to be ahead of all competitors ; and then 
the Company has arranged with more than one person 
in a county for the special agency of that county, 
Meantime, the Publisher of The Sunday School 
Times continues to refund the amount of losses to 
subscribers through this “Ozone,” which County 
Auditor Cappeller is interested in, and commends, . 
—and which Professor Clarke calls “a humbug—a 

fraud and imposition on the public, considering the 

claims made for it, and its cost.” 





WHAT IS TEACHING? 


Our familiarity with a word often stands in the 
way of our knowing that word’s meaning. We are 
so accustomed to the use of the word, and we have 
used it freely so long, that we do not stop to con- 
sider its real scope and limitations; nor would it be 
easy for us to declare these, if we were asked to 
define the word. Sometimes, therefore, there is a 
decided gain in putting ourselves directly at the task 
of settling what we mean by a word which is on our 
lips every day of our lives. We may find that we 
have had an utterly wrong conception of the idea 
involved in that word; or again, we may find that 
we have had no particular thought of any idea 
involved in it, but have taken it merely as an arbi- 
trary designation of a fact or a thing familiar to us. 

“Teaching” is a word of this sort, as a moment’s 
reflection will convince almost any one who uses the 
word. What is “teaching”? You say that you are 
“a teacher:” what do you mean by this? You say 
that you are “ready to teach” your class: what do 
you mean by this? You say that you “have taught” 
your class: what do you mean by this? How many 
wh® call themselves, and who are called by others, 
“Sunday-school teachers,” have a well-defined idea of 
what teaching is; yet how can one fairly call himself 
a “teacher,” when he doesn’t even know the nature 
of his mission? There is certainly very little hope of 
a man’s being successful in any endeavor, so long as 
he is in doubt.or in ignorance as to what he is trying 
todo. This truth would seem to be fairly beyond 
question. 

One may be called “a! teacher” without being a 
“teacher.” A superintendent may appoint one to the 
office of teaeher in the Sunday-school, or the church 
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authorities may duly designate him as such, without 
his being competent to teach. That makes him “a 
teacher ”’—by the record ; but it doesn’t make him 
a “teacher”—in fact. Nor does his acceptance of 
the position tendered him make the selected “teacher” 
a “teacher.” His saying that he is “a teacher” no 
more gives him a fitness to “teach” than does the 
saying of those in authority over the &chool. “How 
many legs does a calf have if you count his tail 
one?” is a boy’s conundrum. “ Five,” answers one. 
“ Not a bit of it,” says the other. “Counting a calf’s 
tail a leg doesn’t m&ke it one. A calf has only four 
legs, however you count them.” How many real 
“teachers” are there in all the Sunday-schools of 
the United States, “counting” all whoare on the rolls 
as teachers? There are two ways of answering that 
question; and the answers would be a long way 
apart. Until each one of those teachers knows what 
“teaching” is, he is unable to decide for himself 
whether he is a “ teacher ” in fact, or only “ a teacher ” 
by the record. Yet it makes a vast difference toa 
Sunday-school whether it has teachers who fill their 
places, or only teachers who hold them. 

Perhaps the best definition of “teaching” which 
has been given, is “the causing another to know.” 
There is such ® thing as teaching by example, 
unconscious teaching ; teaching others by the spirit 
we display, or by the manners we practice ; causing 
others to know, from what they see in us, that our 
way is desirable, or that it is most undesirable ; lead- 
ing them in the path we pursue, or impelling them 
toward any other path than that. Teaching of this 
kind, all of us are given to, at all times. In this 
sense, we all are teachers, always. We are contin- 
ually causing those about us to know the better way, 
or the worse. But it is not of this kind of teaching 
that we speak, when we say that we are Sunday- 
school teachers; that we are engaged in Sunday- 
school teaching ; that we expect to teach our class next 
Sunday ; or, that we taught our class last Sunday. We 
have in mind, in such phrases, an active and purposeful 
service, rather than that unconscious teaching of ours 
which is inevitable, whether we desire it or not. It is 
the causing another to know that which we know, 
and which he does not; that which we want him to 
know, and which we seek to have him know ;—which 
is “ teaching” in its technical sense ; teaching in the 
sense in which we use the term, when we say that 
we have been teaching a particular lesson to a par- 
\icular scholar or class. In this sense, “teaching” 
obviously involves the threefold idea of a teacher, a 
lesson, and a learner; it involves knowledge on 
the teacher's part, and, at the start, the lack of it on 
the part of the scholar; also, an actual transfer of 
that knowledge from the teacher’s mind to the 
scholar’s, before the teaching process is concluded. 
Hence, to say that you have “taught a lesson,” 
includes the idea that some one has learned that 
lesson; for unless there is learning by a learner 
there can be no teaching by a teacher; and until 
the teacher has caused a learner to know a lesson, 
or a tryth, the teacher has only been trying to teach 
—so far without success. 

Just here is the great difference between preach- 
ing, or lecturing, or talking, or telling a thing, and 
“teaching.” Onecan preach all by himself. He can 
lecture to a listless gathering, or to none at all. He 
can talk to himself, or to others who pay no atten- 
tion to what he says. He can tell a thing to the 
winds, or to hearers who neither understand nor 
heed him. But he cannot “teach” all by himself; he 
cannot te@ch without attentive hearers; he cannot 
teach unless some one learns. Teaching always 
includes two persons, both of them active. Nor is it 
enough that there be two persons, both of them 
active; but active over the same lesson. . This may 
be secured by hearing a recitation, and commenting 
on it; but that is not necessarily teaching. The 
scholar, in such a case, may be merely exercising 
his memory, reciting what he has memorized ver- 
bally without understanding a word of it; he learns 
nothing; he is not taught anything; he is not caused 








to know a single fact or truth, by his teacher’s hear- 
ing him recite; nor does he learn anything by his 
teacher’s wisest comment, if he pays no attention to 
that comment, or if he is unable to understand it. 
“Teaching” as “ causing another to know,” includes 
the mutual effort of two persons to the same end. 
The teacher must endeavor to cause the pupil to 
learn a particular fact or truth which he wants him 
to know; the learner must endeavor to learn that 
particular fact or truth. Until the two are at this 
common work, the process of “teaching” is not 
begun: until the learner has learned, the teacher has 
not taught. 

“ Teaching” is by no means all of “a teacher’s” 
work; nor is it always the most important work of 
a teacher. Impressing one’s pupils, and influencing 
them, are important factors in a teacher’s work, 
when we speak of “a teacher,” as one having children 
in charge, in a school—on a week-day, or a Sunday. 
A teacher’s spirit, a teacher’s character, a teacher’s 
atmosphere, a teacher’s life, impress and influence a 
pupil quite as much as a teacher's words. It isa 
teacher’s duty to love his scholars, and to show his 
love for them ; to have sympathy with them, and to 
evidence it; to gain a hold on their affections, out- 
side of the class-hour, as well as during it; and to 
pray for them specifically and in abiding faith. 
There is no technical “teaching” in all this; but 
what would technical teaching be worth without 
this? There are “teachers” in the Sunday-school 
who do a great deal of good without “teaching ;” 
they perhaps do a better work in the Sunday-school 
than those of their fellows, who do teach. Their 
work ought not to be undervalued because it is not 
“teaching ;” neither ought it to be confounded with 
“teaching.” 

Impressing and influencing members of a class is 
one thing ; teaching a Bible lesson is another thing: 
the two may go on together, or again there may be 
the one without the other. Whether the one or the 
other is wanted, or both together are desired, it is 
important to bear in mind what “teaching ” is, as dis- 
tinct from any other desirable work of “a teacher.” 
If a Bible lesson is worth teaching, it ought to be 
taught: if it is taught, it must be by the process of 
“teaching ;” and there is nosuch thing as teaching by 
a teacher, unless at the same time there is learning 
by a learner. The question, therefore, at the close 
of each Sunday-school hour, is—not, Were you with 
your class? not, Did you prepare yourself on the 
lesson of the day before coming to your class? not, 
Did you state and illustrate important truths which it 
would have been well for the members of your class 
to know? not, Were your hearers attentive, and 
seemingly impressed ? but—Did you cause anybody 
to know anything about the lesson of the day? 
That question you cannot properly answer, unless 
you have proof that some one of your hearers learned 
what you tried to make him know. Until you can 
speak with positiveness on this point, you cannot say 
whether or not you have taught the lesson, or any 
part of it, to all of your class, or to any one scholar. 

Although “teaching” is by no means the exclu- 
sive, nor yet always the foremost, duty of “a teacher,” 
yet teaching is teaching ; and no prevalence of popu- 
lar opinion can make anything else than teaching, 
teaching. And let it be remembered that the proof 
of the teaching process always rests with the learner ; 
not with the teacher, whether the scholars be young 
or old. The teacher can prove that he tried to 
teach; the scholar alone can show that the teacher 
succeeded. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is nothing like sticking at a good work. What 
can’t be done in a day can sometimes be done in a year, 
or in ten years, or in halfa century. Whatever is really 
worth doing at any cost, is always worth ail the time it 
takes. A reminder of this truth comes in a note from a 
New Jersey lady, who writes: 

I can fully sympathize with the Nova Scotia teacher, who 
writes in Open Letters of the boys who will only come as far 
as the door. I also have a class of boys, but cannot succeed in 


bringing in as many as I wish. I will say for her encourage- 
ment, I had my eye on one boy for fifteen months before he 
would be induced to come, 

There was a great deal of force in the Revised Ver- 
sion of a familiar text by a little German boy in a New 
York Sunday-school, who caught the spirit rather than 
the phrasing of a Bible verse taught him for that day, 
and rendered it: “Don’t you get tired in doing good; 
for by and by you’ll get paid for it if you don’t faint away.” 


t. eee 


How easy it is for anybody to make a mistake! And 
no one can beat the average editor,in that line. And how 
easy it is to wonder at anybody else’s mistake! A well- 
informed Brooklyn correspondent takes us to task for 
an error in a recent note— pA 
where, in reply to a question, [concerning novels illustrating 
English history,] Scott’s novels are classified as to subjects; 
‘Woodstock ” and “Count Robert of Paris” being mentioned 
as tales of the times of Cromwell and Charles II. This is 
correct as far as “Woodstock” goes; but the other story, as 
everybody knows, is a tale of the Crusades, its locale is Con- 
stantinople, in the days of the Comnéne. 


Then the correspondent asks: 

By the way, do you not advise G. P. R. James? His his- 
torical novels are excellent English, interesting, and profitable. 
I have lately been reading some of them over again, and find 
much toadmire. Of course his “solitary horseman” comes in 
rather too often; but the moral tendency is always in the 
right way. 

Our correspondent is right, about the period illustrated 
by “Count Robert of Paris;” but he is in error in 
thinking that “everybody knows” this fact. Why, not 
everybody knows whether it is Jeremiah or Deuteronomy 
who tells the story of David and Goliath; not even 
everybody who takes The Sunday School Times is sure 
on this point. And as to the Waverley Novels, we 
venture to say that not one-half of our Brooklyn corres- 
pondent’s personal acyuaintances can say off-hand in 
which of them is the story of Leather Stocking, and 
which describes Gulliver’s Travels. No, no; don’t think 
that onything in the realm of literature, or history, or in 
the wider field of general knowledge, is known to 
“everybody.” Still, we will add that in this case the 
writer of that note had read “Count Robert of Paris,” 
and had known its purport; but he made a mistake in 
writing of it. As to the other point, G. P. R. James’s 
novels are moral enough; but there are so many better 
books, in their line, that it hardly seems worth while to 
advise their reading because of their morality. James 
seems to lack that vividness of painting which leaves a 
lasting impression upon the reader of a really helpful 
historical novel. 





There is great gain in system, for promoting systematic 
beneficence. It is a minor question, what plan is to be 
adopted, provided only there be a plan. The great 
obstacle to Christians’ giving in proportion to their 
means, is the lack, in almost every case, of any measure- 
ment whatsoever in the matter of giving. If Christians 
once stopped to consider what they could well afford to 
give, the treasuries of church beneficence would have to 
be enlarged so as to receive the amounts that, would be 
poured into them. Here is one plan suggested by a New 
England correspondent—the chief merit of which is that 
it is a plan: 

I have a suggestion to make that to me seems valuable; 
should it appear equally so to you, I hope you will give 
it room in The Sunday School Times, with comments, My 
idea is that the means in the church at present for carry- 
ing on missionary work, is, to a large number of the 
members, too vague,—not sufficiently personal to make them 
thoroughly interested; and what I would suggest is that 
there be some way opened so that five or six or eight or ten 
or twenty or thirty may be permitted to become a sort of mis- 
siohary society themselves, having monthly letters from their 
missionaries, to be read at the monthly missionary meetings, 
the donors to remain unknown, or to be known, if necessary, 
only by anumber. What I inean is this, that most members 
of the church have not of themselves the means to support a 
missionary, but if there was an opportunity to combine with 
others would do so gladly. Like this, for example: if sup- 
porting a missionary among the colored people of the South, 
to be one of six to give $100 each per year, or one of eight to 
give $75, or one of twelve to give $50, or one of twenty-four to 
give $25 each ; or, if in the Sunday-school, the sums might be 

20, $15, $10, or $5. Mv idea is that if some such plan could 
be adopted, both in the church and in the Sunday-school, 
that the interest in foreign and home missions would be 
increased a thousand fold ; that those who now drop in twenty- 
five cents or $1 would give $100, while many would help to 
support several missionaries. Then your monthly missionary 
meetings would be of intensest interest, the interest of personal 
effort, for then it would be letters from my missionary ; and 
pmany who now see no harm in the expenses of tobacco, etc., 





considering the support of missionaries as beyond their power, 
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would have many battles with an enlightened conscience when 
they felt that they were consuming in this way what would have 
placed a missionary in a now deserted field. I believe that this 
plan would in no wise lessen the amounts now received by the 
missionary societies, but rather increase them. I know that 
churches are now supporting a single missionary in the field, 
but on account of being only one the class I would reach are 
satisfied that the one will be taken care of by a few wealthy 
members of the congregatior, and therefore take no interest 
in it. 

Something of this kind has already been adopted in, 
one field and another. It might well be tried elsewhere. 
Missionaries of the American Sunday-school Union have 
been supported on such a plan. Good would doubtless 
come of every attempt in a similar direction. 


As soon as his scholars begin. to ask questions, a 
teacher may be sure that his work is in the right direc- 
tion. So it is with an editor: when his readers begin to 
pour in questions about some of his assertions, he may 
feel sure that he has set his readers at thinking. Our 
recent words on the subject of teaching have stirred up 
questioners from near and far. Says a New York reader: 


Your thoughtful editorial, “Telling a Thing is not Teaching |. 


that Thing” seems incomplete in a very important respect. 
You show what is not teaching; but should you not also show 
just what itis? Presuming that J understand your meaning, 
I think that some others may not; and if they do not, your 
article would rather discourage them than otherwise. 

Of course that article was incomplete: it was intended 
to be 30. We have repeatedly claimed that an incom- 
plete thing is more effective than a complete one; that 
“ part is greater than the whole ”—in all movements of 
reform. If that editorial had not been one-sided, it 
would never have disturbed or discouraged any teacher. 
As it is, it is discouraging; and so far it has value. 
When a man is persistently on the wrong track, the 
first thing to do is to discourage his pushing on in that 
direction. So long as he thinks that by any possibility 
he ean reach his goal with his face pointed as at present, 
he is a hopeless case. When he is absolutely discour- 
aged in the thought of pursuing his present course, he 
is in a good state to be counseled toa wiser ‘course. 
That first discouraging editorial was followed by another 
discouraging one; and now it is a good time to tell the 
discouraged teachers what is teaching. They can find 
that question answered on another column. 

But here comes another questioner, who doubtless is 
not alone in his experience and perplexity. He writes: 

So much has been said against the manner of Sunday-school 
class work, in which the teacher does the talking and the class 
the listening, that I feel like making the inquiry of you, 
whether itis all wrong for a teacher to convey truth in that 
manner, if he finds he can do it better than by the system of 
questioning? To question to advantage, one must be more 
scientific than the ordinary teacher is likely to be. The mere 
asking of a question, without ful/ consideration and compre- 
hension of the truth to be demonstrated, is of very little value. 
I am a teacher of an adult class numbering from thirty to 
forty, composed largely of members of the church, of both 
sexes, They attend regularly, and give attention to all that is 
said. I aim to so state the truth that it shall edify, and, at 
same time, strengthen their purposes to live as God would have 
them. The truth, as I have it in my mind, could not be put 
forth in a catechetical manner ; at least, I could not do it ; and 
yet our leading men in the great Sunday-school work charac- 
terize these efforts as ‘‘ pouring out,” ete. The article in your 
paper on “ Telling a thing is not teaching that thing” is dis- 
couraging to those of us who are trying to “tell the story” as 
best we can. The suggestion came, as I laid down the paper, 
Shall I write failure over ten years of honest work—work that 
has resulted in the increase of the class from ten to forty, and 
that has supplied to the school in the meantime from one-third 
to one-half of its teachers, and fills the vacancies that occur 
from Sunday to Sunday? Shall I give up, and make way for 
some one who can ask questions, or shall I first inquire of some 
one who can tell whethér such work as the pourers-out are 
doing is altogether vain? Will you tell me what you think ? 

Telling a thing in timeliness and wisdom certainly 
has its value; even though telling a thing is not teach- 
ing that thing. There are times when telling a thing is 
better than the best questioning would be. A catecheti- 
cal exercise would be a poor plan in the attempt to give 
comfort to the mourners at a funeral service; nor would 
it be the best method for aship’s captain in communi- 
cating his orders in a storm at sea. 
ing, or preaching, has its mission; but it must not be 
confounded with teaching. As to our correspondent’s 
work of the past ten years, it is not for us to say that it 
is a failure as a talking exercise; but on his statement 
of his method, we cannot call his work teaching; nor 
would it be teaching if we did call itso. “Telling the 
old, old story” is one thing: teaching Bible truth is 
another thing. This is what we are trying to bring our 


readers to recognize, 


Talking, or \ectur- | 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


What is religion? do you ask ? 

’Tis not a task. 

It is for you 

A help your task to do ; a 
A joy and strength within, not cloak nor mask, 


And tell me what is prayer? Is it a charm 

To keep from harm ?— 

It is the union - 

And sweet communion 

Of souls with God,—a leaning on the Almighty arm. 


Is God, whom we adore, a cruel King ?— 
Nay, no such thing ; 

Say rather 

A loving Father, 

To whom you, as a child, may fondly cling. 


How may I help to bring his kingdom in ?— 
Begin 

With thine own heart ; 

Be it thy humble part 

To conquer self; God’s kingdom is within. 


How can I serve my God from day to day ?— 
Trust him alway ; 

With joyful mind, 

And steadfast will resigned, 

Not as a slave, but as a son, obey. 


What if my path be hedged about with sorrow ?— 
Thou canst borrow 

Refreshment from the thought 

That he who thy salvation wrought 

Shall welcome thee in heaven some glad to-morrow. 


Why do we tremble at death, or fear to uie ?— 
Yea, why! 

*Tis but a sleep, 

A slumber strange and deep, 
From which we wake, no more to weep or sigh, 


How shall I know my dear ones in that: home 
Beyond the starry dome ?— 

A wondrous change! 

Yet nothing shall seem strange ; 

It is our Father’s house to which we come. 


Will those affections which endear 

Companions here 

Win us God’s love ?— 

Yea, one is love, below, above, 

And love shall rule thro’ all the heavenly year. 


How may my soul on earth find rest and peace ?— 
Nay, cease 

Such questioning, 

And say, How may I bring 

Unto some other soul a glad release ? 


And make 

Me all thine own, 

And may thy love be known 

In every sin-sick soul, for Jesus’ sake ! 


Thy only prayer be this: O Father, take 





GOD’S SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. 


BY NEWMAN HALL, D.D, 


A modern poem describes how a young girl wished 
that a difficult music-lesson might be exchanged for one 
more easy and attractive; but how, by conquering difli- 
culties, she became in after years a performer who 
ravished all listeners. The two lessons ‘enforced. are 
trust and obedience. we 


“ The ills we see, G ynwils 

The mysteries of sorrow, deep and long; 

The dark enigmas of permitted wrong, 
Have all one key ; 

This strange sad world is but our Father’s school, 

All chance and change-his love shall grandly overrule, 
** How sweet to know 

The trials which we cannot comprehend 

Have each their own divinely purposed end : 
He traineth so 

For higher learning, ever onward reachi 

For fuller knowledge yet, and his own deeper teaching. 

49 Vilois 

““What though to-day  . 

Thou canst not trace at all the hidden reason 

For his strange dealings through the trial season, 
Trust and obey ; 

In after life and light all shall be plain and clear.” 


In the touching memorial lately published of. Mrs. 
Tait, religion is illustrated as being the same in its great 
features of trial and conéolation, in high a8, well. as low 
estate. The death of five dear little girls within a few 
weeks, was thus referred to by the mother: “We were 
called to part with these five blessed little daughters, 
each of whom had been received in prayer, educated 
with prayer, snd were now given up, though with bitter 
anguish, yet with prayer and thanksgiving,” In after 





years that season of trial is spoken of as “ hours of agony 
which burn into one’s soul and leave their heavy impress 
through all that remains of life; but, no doubt, if Christ 
goes with us through them, they will produce blessed 
fruit to all eternity.” The trial is spoken of as “a bright 
chain to draw the heart up to heaven.” And when a 
son was cut off in the morning of his usefulness, we read 
that “as the benediction was pronounced over his resting- 
place, his parents felt that their many prayers for his 
welfare, offered up from his infancy onwards, had been 
answered, though not in the way they had expected.” 

* In like manner all the children of God, of all condi- 
tions, may rest assured that God opsers all things so as 
to secure their highest welfare, including the capacity to 
teach and succor others. Things are not as they seem. 
God is above all. Infinitely wise, he cannot err; infin- 
itely strong, he cannot fail; infinitely kind, he cannot 
neglect his weakest child. ' 

Our Father has nobler aims for us than our present 
gratification. He is training us for the high career of © 
glory in serving and resembling him. If in “ bringing 
many sons unto glory,” it was necessary to “ make the 
Captain of their Salvation perfect through suffering,” 
should his followers regard it asan evil? If by learning 
a difficult lesson we are more fitted to teach; if by ex- 
perience of obstacles and dangers we are more competent 
to guide ; if by steadfastness of faith and patience of en- 
durance we may encourage the timid and strengthen the 
weak ; if by consolation received we may better minister 
comfort; if by trusting with full assurance when we can- 
not. understand, we glorify our Father; if by his whole 
discipline here we are prepared for better service and 
fuller bliss hereafter, may we not rejoice, even when led 
through deep waters, that “he doeth all things well”? 

He withholds nothing that is good, though in our 
ignorance we may dread it; and will give us nothing 
that is evil, though we stretch out our arms to obtain it. 
He always answers every truly filial prayer by giving 
us the Father’s blessing which it: seeks, though we may 
mistake the channel through which it is to flow. If it 
is a joy to know that what our humanity desires will be 
given by him who “ knoweth we have need of all these 
things,” is it not an additional joy to know that they 
will never be given to the injury of our higher welfare; 
and that when he sees that any trial which may cause 
sorrow for a season is needed to secure for us grace and. 
glory, he will not hold it back? t 

If the vine were sensitive and could speak, it might 
utter a cry at the stroke of the pruning-knife; but if it 
were wise, and gloried in its fruitfulness, it would say 
that if the vine-dresser had withheld the knife he would 
have withheld a good thing. If the cornfield were sensi- 
tive and could speak, would it, if wise, ask to be spared 
the plunging plow and the torturing harrow? This is 
our culture-time in view of the harvest of eternity, and 
God in mercy gives us whatever is helpful towards the 
fruit in which he delights, and which will be our own 
glory, by his grace, for ever and ever. 

Let us then not judge of things as men do whose 
interests and hopes are limited to the present life. This 
world is not our rest. As pilgrims we must judge of 
circumstances in relation to their influence, not so much 
in making us comfortable on our way as in helping us 
home. Nobler aims involve severer toil, fiercer strug- 
gles, costlier sacrifice. If we are hoping for greater 
things than the men of this world, let us not envy them 
their smoother path. If we would earn a richer prize, 
we must be willing to fight a sterner battle. If we would 
reach a loftier height we must not complain that we 
have to climb sharper crags. If grace and glory are our 
chief desire, we must reckon as good things the trials 
which tend to perfect the grace and prepare for the 
glory. ° 
“The easy path in the lowlaad hath little of grand or new; 

But a toilsome ascent leads on to a wide and glorious view. 

Peopltd and warm is the valley; lonely and chill the height ; 


But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is nearer the 
stars of Light.” 


THE “TEXTUS RECEPTUS.” 
BY ISAAC H. HALL, LE.B., PH.D. 
A former article discussed somewhat the real force of 
numbers as such, in manuscript testimony to ancient 
writings. That subject has little inherent connection 
with that of the Textus Recep/us, so called, and its pre- 
scriptive place. Besides, the position of the latter, as 
received and prescriptive, has been more and more 
rhaken as the knowledge of its origin and composition 
has hecome more general, Yet it is the aasumption, 
tacit ox express, of most who oppose the rejection of the 
masa of latey manuscripts as witnessey jn determining 


a 


; the real primitive text, that the Zewtus Receptus is very 
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nearly that which would be formed by using the mass as 
evidence, though of course not by the numerical method 
alone 


Until the mass are thoroughly examined and collated, 
this is but an assumption, and therefore suspicious in 
proportion to the confidence with which it is asserted. 
It is less an assumption, however, to venture the pre- 
diction that the Textus Receptus would be found to differ 
from almost any given one of the later manuscripts, about 
as much (or at least, as many times, or in as many places) 
as it does from any given one of the most ancient. Cer- 
tainly that is the result of collations thus far. Exactly 
how it would compare with a text formed from the sum 
of the manuscripts, and other sources which its chief 
favorers would desire to include as witnesses to the 
primitive text, it is impossible to say. 

But, leaving that view of the subject, it will be perti- 
nent to inquire how much of reality underlies the sup- 
position of the existence of any actual Textus Receptus, 
sufficiently known, defined, and accessible, to furnish a 
standard of comparison. 

The writer will here be pardoned for drawing a little 
on his own experience. It was his fortune to begin 
reading the Greek Testament with editions called critical. 
When still a boy, desirous of knowing the original for 
himself, he began by himself with the first American 
edition (1809) of Griesbach’s manual ; the copy that had 
done duty for years on his father’s study table; working 
along until his interference with the convenience of his 
elders brought an unasked copy of Robinson’s Hahn 
(the fresh edition of 1854), which had come widely into 
use in this country through the prominence of its 
American editor. The differences of the two from each 
other, and still more from our English Bible, soon stimu- 
lated a hunt through one of the common copies of the 
Textus Receptus, with its verse-paragraphs and other 


_ inconveniences. Even to a boy the greater merit of 


either of the critical texts was plain from “ internal 
evidence.” Soon a different editor’s Texrtus Receptus was 
obtained, and the differences from the other in punctua- 
tion and other minor matters opened the youthful eyes 
to a vaster range of editorial judgment (and carelessness) 
than he had ever dreamed of. Thereafter it became his 
rule and habit to read the Greek Testament each time 
with a still different edition, critical or otherwise ; a rule 
persistently followed for over fifteen years;"each year 
leaving behind it, on an average, five additional editions 
read through in course. Thereafter the reading kept on, 
but the editions acquired were suffered to multiply faster 
than they could be read in course, till they stretched 
along in a series beginning with Erasmus and ending 
with Westcott and Hort. He is therefore able in a 
measure to confirm from personal observation what he 
has found better and more competently said by Reuss of 
Strassburg. The latter, it should he said, is the pos- 
sessor of probably the largest existing private collection 
of different editions of the Greek Testament, as well as 
author of the best extant bibliography of ‘the subject, 
covering the whole field down to 1870. What he says is 
worth quoting at some length. Speaking of the result 
of his careful examination, he says (translated somewhat 
freely) : 

“T could not wonder enough at the many things which, 
asserted carelessly and lightly by older writers, the later 
ones receive so boldly and confidently, one following 
another, At the same time I have found that very 
many authors of this age indulge certain fixed and 
prejudiced opinions, which, pretty often brought before 
the public, at length obtain the authority of firmest 
truth, and remind us of the witty saying of some French- 
man, that ‘history is a fable which all are agreed to 
accept.’ 

“The most striking example of this is that which 
to-day is current in very many books concerning what 
is called the Textus Recepius. Among the later editors 
of the Greek Testament, forsooth, what goes by that 
name is that form of text which they say existed in 
almost all printed books before the time of Griesbach , 
and they do not scruple to persuade themselves and 
others that its cradle was situate in the printing office 
of the Elzevirs. Indeed, they trace its origin down 
from Erasmus and the Stephani and Beza, all of whom 
they concede to have changed the reading a very little 
here and there; but afterward, they think that through 
the whole of one century and the half of another the 
Scripture was no further varied, until it came down to 
the times of the celebrated critic of Jena, whose greatest 
glory is said to have redounded from that very fact, 
that he was the first to recover the Scripture from its 
sources in a better form. And on this understanding, 
even to this day, it is oftenest the case that on the mar- 
gins of books, wherever they are seen to differ from the 
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earlier ones, the readings of the latter are diligently 
noted by the editors as if formerly received by all, and 
theretofore the common ones. 

“ But all these matters, if not utterly false and erro- 
neous, are nevertheless said with too little correctness. 
I can easily hold Griesbach excused for calling that 
older text, which he was endeavoring to emend, ‘ common 
and received.’ For in the Lutheran bodies of lower 
Germany, to which the universities of both Halle and 
Jena belonged, scarcely any other editions were then in 
use except those issued—in considerable numbere—from 
the Waisenhaus at Halle or the Vossian press at Leipzig 
and Berlin; and those of a text pretty purely Flzevir. 
These, both their very moderate price and the consue- 
tude of theologians devoted to a stricter formula com- 
mended above other copies; so that whatever the new 
editor should erase from those books as spurious, or in- 
sert in his own different from them, could not but be 
opposed to the received reading. Of other editions gen- 
erally unknown in those regions, our editor, although 
well knowing them, held it superfluous to make mention. 
But that which cannot be considered a fault in him is 
very little to the credit of more recent critics. That 
there exists no 7exfus Receptus which can properly be 
called such, and that none such ever did exist in former 
times, this review of editions will demonstrate clearer 
than the daylight; whatever learned men, following a 
common unlearned tradition, may say to the contrary. 
Among them, there have been, as I think, some even in 
our time, who, knowing the matter better, have not 
spoken quite so carelessly about a ‘text formerly received 
by all,’ whose readings they have put by that name in 
the margin of their editions, but have selected some one 
book from the ancient ones for the purpose of comparison 
with their new recension, whence it would be patent how 
far the latter departed from, say, one given example. 
That that book is the Elzevir edition of 1624, everybody 
knows, But, in the name of common sense, I ask why 
that one should be chosen above all others, were it not 
for the prevailing prejudiced opinion that the text had 
remained unvaried ever since its publication? an opinion 
which I have just said to be false.” 

All this mav seem strong, but it is nevertheless quite 
a mild statement. In Reuss’ “ Bibliotheca,” above re- 
ferred to, all the editions tabulated and described are 
arranged in families, according to their position respect- 
ing a certain number of the more important or more 
noted variant readings; but still the individuals of the 
same family differ from each other frequently, and some- 
times greatly. Now, of these families, fourteen precede 
in time the family of the Griesbach editions ; and of this 
fourteen, only two can be said to be outside the pale of 
the Textus Receptus community. These two are the edi- 
tion of Colinzus (1534), and a family of critical editions 
preceding Griesbach’s, some members of which, however, 
keep within the 7extus Receptus as to text, but depart 
from it in their critical apparatus. 

Again, in selecting the test readings for classification, 
out of the immense multitude Reuss fixed upon one 
thousand as the limit within which he could work to pur- 
pose, and yet large enough to afford results sufficiently 
characteristic. None of these test variants belong to the 
minuter, or “ micrological” sort. It is, of course, to be 
expected that more of the thousand would be found in 
the critical editions than in the others, but number 440 
appears to be reached in the Elzevir edition of 1624, only 
about halfway from Erasmus (1516-22) to Bengel (1734). 
However, the Elzevir family is classified as the last but 
two (eleventh) before the critical editions. 

The name “ Zextus Receptus,” it is well known, did not 
exist before the second Elzevir (1633); being taken from 
a sentence in the preface of that edition. But no igro of 
the eight Elzevirs agree exactly. And in particular, 
that of 1641, in which the same preface with the sentence 
about the Zextus Receptus is repeated, is so different from 
the others as to contain several of the test variants not 
found in the others, and is therefore classed by Reuss in 
a sub-family called “ Variant Elzevir Editions.” 

Besides the Elzevir of 1624, we are accustomed to the 
Stephanus of 1550 as a standard of the Textus Receptus 
—both books so rare that few are ever favored with a 
sight of either. But after what has been said above, we 
shall not be surprised to learn that Dr. Scrivener declares 
that the two differ in 286 places. In England, and in 
the making of versions in different languages by Ameri- 
can missionaries, Mill has been commonly taken as the 
standard of the Zextus Receptus ; but the various editions 
are not always exact reprints of the original Mill; and 
the latter is not very accessible. . 

Taking these three together, Elzevir, Stephanus, and 
Mill, the combined standard of the Zertus Receptus for 
even editorial comparison is a very uncertain thing. For 





other purposes, it is idle to speak of a standard for'a thing 
which never existed in fact. It is, moreover, impossible 
to speak of our English Bible as conformed to a Tertus 
Receptus, for our Bible was made twenty-two years before 
the term was invented or the thing thought of. 

Should any suppose that these variations in different 
copies of the Textus Receptus are too shadowy. to be 
noticed, he might as well know that they sometimes 
amount to the admission or rejection of a whole verse. 
It has frequently been the pastime of the writer to take 
a fragment of a Greek Testament, quite unknown to him 
otherwise, and determine its date and publisher by its 
peculiar readings. This can generally be done beyond 
the possibility of error; and often, even with quite a 
small fragment. Lately the task was done with only the 
Epistles of Paul, which had been torn away from a 
poeket Greek Testament printed two hundred and forty 
years ago. 

Some of the singularities of the Textus Receptus have 
had their origin in America. Here the first Greek Testa- 
ment was printed in 1800; since when, counting Harmo- 
nies of the Gospels, there must have been not far from 
eighty editions issued up to the present time. Of these, 
those purporting to be reprints of Mill, of Leusden, or of 
the Stephanic of 1550, have generally passed into use 
without much scrutiny, Even Dr. Edward Robinson 
wrote of Wilson’s edition that “it has no critical value, 
and probably Prof. W. did nothing more than read the 
proofs.” On the title page, too, it professes to be an 
accurate reprint of Stephanus of 1550. Yet Wilson did 
actually change the text in at least sixty to seventy places; 
sometimes going back to Erasmus, sometimes to the 
Complutensian, and sometimes to—no one knows whither. 
Another edition really borders on the funny. That is an 
edition printed in New York and Philadelphia, from 
(perhaps 1824, and certainly) 1835 onward, under differ- 
ent publishers’ names, which purports to contain the 
Greek text of Leusden and the Latin of Arias Montanus ; 
the whole being known and generally lettered on the 
back as “ Leusden’s Greek and Latin Testament,” besides 
professing (but not performing) to mark with an asterisk 
Leusden’s “1900 select verses which contain all the 
words of the New Testament.” O'Callaghan, in his 
American Bibles, first picking it up in 1858, evidently 
takes it for nothing but a re-issue of Leusden; noting, 
however, the transposition of the two verses, Matthew 
23: 13,14. But the fact is that the Greek text is the 
same as Wilson’s, and not Leusden’s at all, save perhaps 
in the insertion of the verse Luke 17 : 36, which some 
families of the Textus Receptus, following the Complu- 
tensian, insert ; and others, following Erasmus, omit. 
Leusden’s has, however, been printed in America: at 
Philadelphia, in 1806. Its title calls it the “ first Ameri- 
can edition;” and so it is of Leusden, but not of the 
Greek Testament absolutely. Another real Leusden is 
that of Long, New York, 1821. 

But the variations and curiosities of the Textus Receptus 
are an endless subject. The name stands for nothing 
but a shadow. Its use on either side of a critical contest 
can only be misleading to the searchers after truth, how- 
ever effective it may be in gathering adherents, or in 
deciding by might a question of right. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CON VENTION. 


BY M. C. HAZARD. 
EpiTor oF THE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


With the history of this association, the workers in the 
Sunday-school are tolerably familiar. There are few 
that do not feel that they are under great obligations to 
it in the adoption of the uniform series of lessons at 
Indianapolis in 1872. Though no other act of its doing 
has been of such signal moment, yet it has been a great 
power for good. Those who were at Newark, in 1869, 
will remember how high the tide of enthusiasm there 
ran, and how it expended itself, not in mere emotion, but 
was felt in a grand wave of activity throughout the 
country. Above all the previous conventions, that 
reached the highest working-mark! The writer was not 
at Baltimore. Analyzing the character of the gather- 
ing there, so far as the reports enable one to do, fraternity 
seems to have been one of the most distinguishing fea- 
tures of the occasion, if it was not the most marked char- 
acteristic. At Atlanta this feeling was emphasized to a 
most remarkable degree. There, for the first time, the 
North and the South looked at each other with really 
friendly eyes. The animosities of the past were forgot- 
ten, or remembered only to make the present reconcilia- 
tion the more touching. In the brotherhood in Christ, 
that there was so strongly felt and acknowledged, there 
was revived that brotherhood of natural relationship 
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which the war had cruelly throttled, but not slain. Once 
again men met on the battle-fields round about the city, 
but with no other thought than that they now were sol 
diers of the Lord Jesus Christ, fighting, not against each 
other, but under the same banner. After the conven- 
tion was over, there was a strong conviction that a few 
more such gatherings as that would so put out the fires 
of hate, that not even the most adroit and unscrupulous 
of politicians could fan them into flame again. Merely 
to boil their own little kettles, it is strange how large a 
fire some men are willing to build. 

But though the association has had a record so self- 
commending, still it was thought that at Toronto it should 
inaugurate a marked forward movement. The good 
accomplished by the last two conventions had been the 
result of accident rather than of design. There were 
happy fortuitous speeches and occurrences, not contem- 
plated in the programmes, that made them effectual 
agencies for the Master in matters outside of the range 
of the Sunday-school. It was believed, that if some 
grand purpose could be set before the association—some 
great work to perform—that these triennial gatherings 
would have the increased power which such a purpose 
gives, and would lose none of the inspiration which comes 
from the felicitous accidents that always occur in the 
assembling of a multitude of earnest Christian workers. 

Accordingly, at Toronto, there was presented the idea 
of taking up the work of pushing Sunday-school organi- 
zation wherever it needs to be pushed. Though it neces- 
sarily was somewhat largely dwelt upon, the tardy act of 
justice in raising Mr. Porter’s salary as mternational statis- 
tical secretary was only an incident of this new move- 
ment, and not its main inspiration. It is weil known how 
favorably, despite the fears of some, this plan was received. 
The states pledged themselves in an aggregate of nearly 
three thousand dollars per year to carry on this aggres- 
sive work. An executive committee was appointed with 
reference to having the plan energetically carried into 
execution. The extraordinary energy and indomitable 
perseverance which Mr. B. F. Jacobs has shown in the 
past secured to him the chairmanship of that committee. 
Inasmuch as all Sunday-school workers are interested in 
what that committee may do, it is well that they be kept 
advertised of its doings and of its plans. What, then, 
has it done, and what does it purpbse to do? 

1. It has districted its field, associating together in 
groups such states, territories and provinces as were 


_ deemed advisable on account of their contiguity and 
_ railroad connections. 
' New England states, New York and the Canadian prov- 
" inces. District No. 2—of Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jer- 


District No. 1 is composed of the 


sey, Maryland, and the two Virginias. District No. 3.— 


_ Tennessee, Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida. District No. 4.—Louisiana, Arkansas, 


Mississippi, Texas, and the Indian Territory. District 
No. 5.—Michigan, Indiana, Lilinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Dakota. District No. 6.—Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico. District 
No. 7.—Utah, Arizona, Nevada, and California. Dis- 
trict No. 8.—Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
These districts are not, of course, unalterable, but 
merely express the present thought of the committee. 


_ They will be changed at any time when it is apparent 


that a different grouping will produce better results, 

2. It proposes to open its campaign this winter in the 
south-eastern states grouped into District No.3. Thechair- 
man of the Executive Committee, together with the Inter- 
national Statistical Secretary, and such other effective 
workers as he can secure with the least expense, will 
begin a series of state meetings commencing in Kentucky 
and ending with a district meeting in Georgia, in which 
all the states of the district are to be represented. The 
programme, as laid down by the coifmittee, subject to 
revision upon hearing from Sunday-school state officials 
in the several states interested, is as follows: State con- 
vention in Kentucky, January 31 and February 1; Ten- 
nessee, February 3,4; Alabama, February 7, 8; Florida, 
February 14,15 ; South Carolina, February 17, 18, or 21, 
22; North Carolina, February 21, 22, or 24, 25; district 
meeting in Georgia, February 24, 25, or February 28 and 
March 1, 

In the state meetings; a special point is to be made in 
securing, in each instance, the attendance of the member 
of the International Exeeutive Committee from that 
state, the chairman and secretary of the State Executive 
Committee, and the president and statistical secretary of 
the state convention, in order that there may be consul- 
tation.in regard to state work. It is also hoped to meet 
all these officers in the final district convention in order that 
the needs of the district may be talked over, and pro- 
vided for. Any one can readily see that such a pro- 
gramme, faithfully carried out, cannot fail to have a 





powerful and permanent effect for good in the district 
referred to. And itis designed, just as soon as the Execu- 
tive Committee can prepare for it, to conduct similar 
campaigns in all the remaining districts. 

Under the auspices of the committee, a good work 
has already been inaugurated in Dakota, which shows 
how effectively the association may help the organizations 
existing in the states, territories, and provinces. While 
not assuming any authoritative functions, the International 
Association may become the source to which such 
organizations shall look for suggestion, for the most effi- 
cient plans of work, for aid in carrying their organizations 
to perfection, and for helpers in their state and district 
conventions, such as shall be to them a real help indeed. 

I would like here to record my belief, in as emphatic 
a way as is possible, that the International Sumday-school 
Convention may become one of the most powerful 
evangelizing agencies on this continent. Just consider 
how effectively it can reach every portion of its field, 
after the need of its several portions have been discovered 
by such conferences as those indicated above. Just con- 
sider, also, that in every state and district convention the 
workers of all denominations will be gathered together, 
and sent back to their fields of labor inspired with a new 
enthusiasm, filled with new ideas, and resolved to make 
their work more effectual. The zeal, knowl , and 
experiences of the successful workers will me the 
property of others, to be taken home by them, and put 
again into practice just where they will do the most good 
—among the children. And think, too, how cheaply all 
this may be done! The association can secure the ser- 
vices of the very best of men, in the most of instances, 
simply by paying them their traveling expenses. There 
are few of the warm-hearted Sunday-school men who will 
not willingly give their time when they can doso. No 
boards to support, no salaries for secretaries, no clerk hire ! 

In conclusion, let me say that the amount pledged at 
the convention at Toronto is not enough to carry on the 
work according to the plan sketched. It was not sup- 
posed to be at the time. But it was thought that when 
the work once was started, and became known, there 
would be private subscriptions enough to make up what 
is needed. I know of what I am speaking when I say 
that twenty-five thousand dollars per year could be used 
with great advantage—where else with more? There 
should be in the United States and Canadas at least fifty 
men that would pledge themselves to sustain this 
work? One or two pledges already have been made. 
If there are “ more to follow,” they will be welcomed by 
the chairman of the Executive Committee, who, by the 
way, pays his own expenses, besides giving his time 
(which is still more valuable), in the campaign in District 
No. 3. In the faith that such contrtbutions will be forth- 
coming, this work is begun. Shall it lag for lack of them? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHAT KATY LEARNED FROM THE 
SERMON. 
{Translated trom the German for The Sunday School Times. } 

In a comfortable place in the great church sat Katy 
Lenz on the last Sunday morning of the year. The sharp 
cold of the dark winter’s day made the warmth and light 
in the church very pleasant. Katy sat there as fresh as 
an apple-blossom. While her great, lively eyes were 
fixed upon the preacher, and followed his words with 
attention, an expression of sober thought showed itself 
on her child-like countenance. She loved her pastor 
dearly. He had led her to the Good Shepherd, and he 
never forgot in his sermons that the young lambs expect 
their portion. 

After church to-day the young girl hurried home with 
unusual swiftness; she greeted her friends kindly, but 
did not stop to talk with them. 

When she had got to her room, she immediately took off 
her new hat, which had pretty well occupied her thoughts 
in the morning, before church, without once giving it 
the usual look of complacency. She took off her cloak 
and her gloves, and sat down at her table, took up quickly 
a new note-book, and began to write busily in it. That 
little book, and a “Thomas 4 Kempis” which lay beside 
it, were Christmas presents from her mother, who had 
lovingly advised her to read attentively a passage from 
the Bible, and also a chapter from the little Kempis, and 
to use the note-book to write down and preserve good 
thoughts which might come to her from sermons, books, 
or practical life, and appear to be important. 

For a long time Katy had thought of this aad that, 
and how she could begin her note-book in the best way. 
Now she had found it: some thoughts out of Pastor B.’s 








sermon. That was the reason she had listened so atten- 
tively, and turned so rapidly home, before her gathered 
thoughts should vanish away. We will look over her 
shoulder, and see what she writes down: “ Psalm 90: 9: 
* We spend our years as a tale that is told.’ What does 
that mean? We talk too much, and live on just as if we 
were in a dream. Wedonot care for the hourly demands 
of life, and what we should be and do for others.—Every 
year presses its stamp upon us.—The best preparation ° 
for the coming days is the willing fulfillment of the 
duties that now rest upon us. Lord, ‘teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.’ ”’ 

When Katy was done, she looked over the neatly 
written leaf with satisfaction. 

“T think I have kept enough; and it suits for me. 
I know that Iam often dreamy and inefficient. Thomas 
a Kempis, too, says so much of self-denial, that it makes 
me troubled enough. I wonder if mamma gave me such 
a book on purpose? Yes,I will learn to number my 
days, and to open my heart to wisdom.” Katy sighed, 
as if a load oppressed her. Then she went on in her 
thoughts: “I love so to dream of great things; yes, it 
would be beautiful to visit the prisoners like Elisabeth 
Frey, ‘or to read and explain the Bible to folks, like 
Frau 8. I have a class in the Sunday-school now ; but 
the dear pastor is right; the best preparation is always 
faithfulness in the daily little duties. 

“So, off right away! What is now my next duty? 
There it is. I come generally too late to breakfast, and 
do not arrange my hair and my clothes neatly enough. 
I will begin with this, to improve myself; and then not 
talk right away of everything which pleases me, but 
which papa does not like, especially on Sunday.” 

After the breakfast, Katy asked herself, ‘What is my 
duty now? It would be just the thing to look over our 
Sunday-school lesson; the reading-book I can take up 
afterwards. But I have already read the lesson through 
during the week. Is not that enough? No, no, if I will 
be faithful, I must begin to-day; to begin every day 
anew is Christian life. To-day! There is no to-morrow. 
— Only what would Friulein B—— say, if she knew 
that I understand the lesson so well? We girls have 
neglected our tasks shamefully. Fraulein’s patience 
ought to have made us ashamed, and pushed us on.”— 
When Katy had gone through with her lesson, it was 
timeto go to the Sunday-school. : 

On the way, her cousin Karl, a student, met her, and 
said with a pleasant air, “That was a good sermon 
to-day.” —“ Yes, indeed,” said Katy; “it gave me some 
good, new thoughts.’”—He replied, “As far as new 
thoughts are concerned, the question came unto my 
mind, as I saw the preacher mancuvring with his 
glasses, under his soberness, whether our ancestors, 
when they cleared the primitive forests here, found 
glasses necessary.” 

Katy laughed, but went no farther with the joke. 
Her thoughts were elsewhere, and she said, “I had my 
thoughts also during the sermon, and would like to tell 
them to you.” 

Karl leaned over to her, but Katy went on busily, 
though much embarrassed: “You have been here now 
over a year, and have scarcely heard a sober word from 
me; and so you have never had the least idea that 
Christianity is a serious thing with me.”—*“To be frank, 
Katy, I must say no. Such a thing never entered my 
head.”—“I was afraid of it; and nevertheless it is a 
serious purpose with me to lead a Christian life; and 
I wish that you also would try todoit. A man can do 
so much more in the world for Jesus; you too ought to 
leave off dreaming and trifling, and take a firm look at 
the sober things of life. Do you not think so?” Katy 
asked with warmth, though somewhat doubting. —“ It 
may be so—perhaps you afte right,” said Karl; and 
thereupon they parted for the day. 

At New Year the young man found upon his table a 

neatly painted card with the words: “ Lord, so teach us 
to number our days, that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom.” 
° Katy made it a matter of sober earnest. She under- 
took a class of little children in the Sunday-school, and 
became a busy and helpful member in the society of 
lady-helpers for the poor. At home, too, she did her 
duties with fidelity, and practiced herself in self-denial. 
Ske implored help from the Lord. The note-book she 
filled full, after a time, but she looked with greatest 
pleasure at the first page, since it had given her so great 
a help in a step forward, and had assisted her to a good 
beginning. Cousin Karl, too, had a pleasant reminis- 
cence ; but still more did Katy’s earnest and joyous striv- 
ing remain a source of influence. 

Do you exert upon others, through your word, but 
especially by your walk in life, such a good influence? 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1882.) 


1. The Beginning of the Gospel .......-.-.----+----se0e0eeen0- Mark 1: 1-13 
2, Jenus if Galilee... .cccccosceccccces: cocsecscccesccceccosces Mark 1: 14-28 
B, Powel 00 Tieths.ncecdscncacdunsecnsteveccensvessccesevocetes Mark 1: 20-45 
4, FOWEE 00 VORBIVO... cccccccenvicdeccovccescocsussse copacocdic Mark 2: 1-17 
5. The Pharisee Answered ............ Mark 2: 18-29; 3: 1-5 
6. Christ and His Disciples.........-.- ++... -eseseeneees+** Mark 3: 6-19 
7. Christ’s Foes and Friends .... ..... .-.....2.-00--s0--e0000 Mark 3: 20-35 
8. Parable of the Sower . pbnodhddanVetcahnb cbdtebe: « Mark 4: 1-20 
9. The Growth of the Kingdom . diinbe neeUdesbboosevsuccunewews Mark 4: 21-4 
10, Christ Stilling the Tem pest.......... «0000+ ------ seen cecene Mark 4: 35-41 
il. Power over Evil Spirits .......... sweeseeeepbncescconcdéucagen Mark 5: 1-20 
12. Power over Disease and Death...........-.---..------+++- Mark 5: 21-43 
18, Review. 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, JANUARY 29, 1882. 


Title: THE PHARISEES ANSWERED. 


GOLDEN TEXT: 
HOLY.— Eaod, 2: 8. 


REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY, TO KEEP IT 


Lesson Topic: Jesus Judges the Spirit of Service. 


1. Love Better than Fasting, v. 18-22. 
Outline: 2. Law not for Bondage, vy. 23-28. 
3. Well-doing Honors God, vy. 1-5. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Jan, 23: Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5, 
service, 

Tuesday, Jan. 24: Psa. 16; 1-11, 

Wednesday, Jan, 25: 
God’s people. 

Thursday, Jan. 26: Gal. 3: 19-26.. What the law is for. 

Friday, Jan. 27: Rom, 8: 1-4, 14-18. The law of freedom. 

Saturday, Jan, 28: John 17: 1-11. The Father honored by 
the Son, 

Sunday, Jan. 29: Matt, 5: 138-16. God honored by human 
well-doing. 


Jesus judges 


Joy in the Lord’s presence. 
Isa, 65; 17-25. Joy the heritage of 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5.] 

18. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used: to 
fast: and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of 
John and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not? 

19. And Jesus said unto them, Can the children of the 
bridechamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? as 
long as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 

20. But the days will come, when. the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them, and then shall they fast in those days. 

21. No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on an old gar- 
ment; else the new piece that filled it up taketh away from the 
old, and the rent is made worse. 

22. And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the 
new wine doth burst the bottle, and the wine is spilled, and 
the bottles will be marred: but new wine must be put into 
new bottles. 

23. And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields 
on the sabbath day: and his disciples began, as they went, to 
pluck the ears of corn, 

24, And the Pharisees said unto him, Behold, why do they on 

* the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 

25. And he said unto them, Have ye never read what David 
did, when he had need, and was a hungered, he, and they that 
were with him ? 

26. How he went into the house of God in the days of Abia- 
thar the high priest, and did eat the shewbread, which is not 
lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave also to them which 
were fe with them ? 

. And he said unto them, The sabbath was made for man, 
ia not man for the sabbath : 

28. Therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

1. And he entered again into the synagogue; and there was 
a man there which had a withered hand. 

2. And they watched him, whether he would heal him on 
the sabbath day; that they might accuse him. 

3. And he saith unto the man which had the withered hand, 
Stand forth. 

4. And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the 
sabbath days, or to do evil? to save life, or to kill? But they 
held their peace. 

5. And when he had looked round 2bout on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts, he saith unto 
the man} Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it out: 
and his hand was restored whole as the ether. 


(REVISED TEXT.] 


18 And John’s diseiples and the Pharisees were fasting : and 
they come and say unto him, Why do John’s disciples and 
the disciples of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast 

19 not? And Jesus said unto them, Can the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast, while the bridegroom is with them? as long 
as they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. 

20 But the days will come, when the bridegroom shall be taken 

21 away from them, and then will they fast in that day. No 
man seweth a piece of undressed cloth on an old garment: 
else that which should fill it up taketh from it, the new 

22 from the old, and a worse rent is made. And no man 
putteth new wine into old * wine-skins: else the wine will 


1 That is, skins used as bottles. 


burst the abe, and the wine perisheth, and the skins: but 
they put new wine into fresh wine-skins. 
23 And it came to pass, that he was going on the sabbath day 
through the cornfields; and his disciples * began, as they 
24 went, to pluck the ears of corn. And the Pharisees said unto 
him, Behold, why do they on the sabbath day that which is 
25 not lawful? And he said unto them, Did ye never read 
what David did, when he had need, and was an hungered, 
26 he, and they that were him? How he entered into the 
house of God 2 when Abiathar was high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread, which it is not lawful to eat save for the priests, 
27 and gave also to them that were with him? And he said 
unto them, The sabbath was made for man, and not 
28 man for the sabbath : so that the Son of man is lord even 
of the sabbath. 
1 And he entered again into the synagogue; and there was 
2 a man there which had his hand withered. And they 
watched him, whether he would: heal him on the sabbath 
3 day; that they might accuse him. And he saith unto the 
4 man that had his hand withered, *Stand forth, And he 
saith unto them, Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good, 
or to do harm? to save a life, or to kill? But they held 
5 their peace. And when he had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved at the hardening of their 
heart, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And 
he stretched it forth : and his hand was restored. 





2 Some ancient authorities 
3 Gr. Arise into the midst. 


1 Gr. began to make their way plucking. 
read in the days of Abiathar the high priest. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 2: 18. Thy disciples fast not.——Behold ye fast for 
strife and debate, and to smite with the fist of wickedness: ye 
shall not fast as ye do this day. Isa. 58: 4.——When ye fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance. . . . But thou, 
when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face; that 
thou appear not to men [be not seen of men, Revised Version] 
to fast, but unto thy Father which is in secret. Matt.6: 16-18. 


V. 20. The bridegroom.—So shall the King greatly desire 
thy beauty : for he is thy Lord; and worship thou him. Psa. 
45: 11.——Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold King 
Solomon with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him 
in the day of his espousals. Solomon’s Song 3: 11.——For 
thy Maker is thy husband : the Lord of hosts is his name. Isa. 
54 : 5.——As the bridegroom rejoiceth over the bride, so shall thy 
God rejoice over thee. Isa, 62: 5.——He that hath the bride 
is the bridegroom. John 3: 29.——I have espoused you to one 
husband, that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 
2 Cor, 11: 2.——Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to 
him: for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready. Rey. 19: 7. 


V. 22. Old bottles——They did work wilily, and went and 
made as if they had been ambassadors, and took old 
sacks upon their asses, and wine bottles, old and rent, and 
bound up. Josh, 9: 4.——Put thou my tears into thy bottle. 
Psa. 56: 8.——For I am become like a bottle in the smoke. 
Psa. 119: 83. 


V. 23, Pluck the earg of corn.—— When thou comest into thy 
neighbor’s vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill at 
thine own pleasure: but thou shalt not put any in thy vessel. 
When thou comest into the standing corn of thy neighbour, 
then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; but thou 
shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbour’s standing corn. 
Deut. 23 : 24, 25. 


V. 24. Why do they ?——Why beholdest thou the mote that 
is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye. Matt. 7 : 3.——Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God by your tradition? Matt. 15: 3.—~—Ye 
blind guides, which strain at a [out the, Revised Version] gnat, 
and swallow a camel. Matt. 23: 24, 


Is not lawful.——Six days may work be done; but in the 
seventh is the sabbath of rest, holy to the Lord; whosoever 
doeth any work in the sabbath day, he shall surely be put to 
death, Exod. 31: 15.——And while the children of Israel 
were in the wilderness, they found a man that gathered sticks 
on the sabbath day. . .. And all the congregation brought 
him without the camp, and stoned him with stones, and he 
died ; as the Lord commanded Moses. Num, 15: 32, 36.——In 
those days saw I Judah some treading winepresses or. the sab- 
bath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; ... and I 
testified against them in the day wherein they sold victuals, 
Neh. 13: 15._—Blessed is the man . . . that keepeth the sab- 
bath from polluting it. Isa, 56: 2. 

V. 27. The sabbath was made for man ALT Roti camest down 
also upon Mount Sinai, and spakest with them from heaven, 

. and madest known unto.them thy holy sabbath. Neh. 
9; 13, 14.——If thou turn away thy foot from the sabbath, 
from doing thy pleasure on my holy day;. . . and shalt 
honor him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: then shalt thou 
delight thyself in the Lord. Isa. 58: 13, 14.—Hallow my 
sabbaths; and they shall be a sign between me and you, that 
ye may know that I am the Lord yourGod. Ezek. 20: 20.—— 
For all things are yours; . . . and ye are Christ’s ; and Christ 
is God’s: 1 Cor. 3: 21, 23. 

Chap. 2:2. They watched him, The wicked watcheth the right- 
eous, and seeketh to slay him. Psa. 37 : 32.——That lay a 
snare for him that reproveth in the gate. Isa. 29: 21.——All 
my familiars watched for my halting, saying, Peradventure he 
will be enticed, and we shall prevail against him. Jer. 20 





10.——Then the presidents and princes sought to find occasion 





against Daniel. Dan. 6: 4. alate wait for ‘el and 
seeking to catch something out of his mouth, that they might 
accuse him. Luke 11 : 54. 


V. 4. Is it lawful... to save life? I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice. Hos. 6 :6.——What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift itout? How 
much then is a man better than a sheep? Matt. 12:11, 12. 

V. 5. Being grieved——His soul was grieved for the misery 
of Israel. Judges 10: 16. Forty years long was I grieved 
with this generation. Psa. 95: 10.——But they rebelled, and 
vexed his Holy Spirit. Isa. 63 : 10.——When he was come 
near, he beheld the city, and wept over it. Luke 19: 41. 


The hardness of their hearts ——They know not, neither 
will they understand. Psa. 82 : 5.——They hated knowledge, 
and did not choose the fear of the Lord: they would none of 
my counsel: they despised all my reproof. Prov. 1: 29, 30. 
——They said, There is no hope: but we will walk after our 
own devices, and we will every one do the imagination of his 
evil heart. Jer. 18 : 12. After thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath 
and revelation of the ee oe of God. Rom. 2: 5. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 

It is supposed that the incidents narrated in the first five 
verses of this lesson took place at the feast of Levi, in Caper- 
naum, mentioned in the last lesson. The remaining verses of 
the lesson are supposed to precede that incident by a few months ; 
and to have occurred either in the summer of A. D. 28, or, 
according to others, a year later. It was after the second pass- 
over of Jesus’ public ministry, and probably on his return to 
Galilee after that feast ; though it may have been later, at or 
near Capernaum. 

Fasting in general was voluntary. Only once in the year 
was it enjoined by the Mosaic law; and on particular occasions 
it was made obligatory by special command. The stricter 
Jews used to fast twice a week ; and to this day they observe 
many fasts according to the traditions of their elders. The 
days of the wedding-feast were of course the reverse of fasting- 
days. 

The Mosaic law permitted grain to be eaten by any one as 
he passed through, but forbade the carrying of it away. The 
prohibition to pluck grain referred to in the lesson had respect 
only to the sabbath day. 

Abiathar, mentioned in the lesson, was the son of the high- 
priest who furnished David with the shewbread. The name 
of that high-priest was.Ahimelech ; but his office fell to his 
son when he was slain by Saul. The transaction referred to 
is recorded in 1 Samuel 21: 1-9; 22: 8-23. For the shew- 
bread, see Leviticus 24: 5-9. 


CRITICAL ‘NOTES. 

The discourse in the house of Levi, or Matthew, at a great 
feast to which publicans and sinners were invited, turns, by a 
not unusual contrast, upon the fasting of the disciples of 
another of the children of Wisdom. John the Baptist came 
neither eating nor drinking, and had been judged to have a 
demon. The Son of man is here present at a feast of world- 
lings, but not so are the scri‘s satisfied. 

Verse 18.—John’s disciples and the Pharisees: Still adher- 
ing to the old course. John’s mission had not opened the 
new dispensation, but only announced it. Those who had pro- 
gressed no farther than to be John’s disciples had no conscious 
reason for breaking company with the Pharisees in their strict 
legal observances.— Were fasting: The form of the original 


‘forbids us to suppose that this refers merely to customary 


practice. It means that they were at that time engaged in 
fasting. The custom of the Pharisees, at least not long after 
Jesus’ time, was to fast on Mondays and Thursdays, for the 
traditional reason that on Thursday Moses re-ascended Mt. 
Sinai, and on Monday returned. But this fasting according 
to tradition was never, as such, sanctioned by Christ.—T hey 
come: Some persons come. Matthew says that the disciples 
of John asked the question which follows; but Mark’s lan- 
guage is only a general statement. “They” cannot gram- 
matically refer to the disciples and Pharisees just mentioned. 
—Disciples: Learners ; pupils; as always. The word should 
be particularly noticed in this connection, as it implies that 
those who were taught by John, as well as those taught by 
the Pharisees, naturally took to fasting.—Thy disciples fast 
not: A question doubly pertinent. First, Why do those who 
learn of thee not fast according to the custom of both the 
law-observing class and of even those who follow thy 
acknowledged prophet-forerunner? and second, Why do they 
feast on a fast day, and flaunt their singularity and non-con- 
formity in the faces of the scandalized obedient ? 

Verse 19. —Sons of the bridechamber: The companions of 
the bridegroom, when the bride was brought to his house. 
The wedding time was one of feasting and mirth from begin- 
ning to end ; and it lasted a whole seven days.—Though the 
figure of the bridegroom is a common Old Testament one, Jesus 
doubtless referred to John’s own previous declarations. See 
John 3: 29. Jesus was the bridegroom. He was to increase, 
while John’smission was practically done. If John’s disciples 
were ever to fast, it was now their time, unless they should 
follow his own teaching and leave him for Jesus,—As long 
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. . « they cannot fast: These words are an emphatic repeti- 
tion, and peculiar to Mark. The whole air of the declara- 
tion in this verse is one of earnest soberness and solemn 
impressiveness.— Cannot fast: Fasting is neither appropriate 
nor possible. 

Verse 20.— The days will come, etc.: Jesus refers to the time 
of his sufferings and death. His disciples will find their 
time to mourn, or to fast, as well as a time to feast.— Will 
they fast: Not, Shall they fast. It is a simple prediction, 
not a direction or command.—Jn that day: In that time or 
period. It differs from the preceding plural “days” by 
marking it out as a season or (appropriate or certain or al- 
lotted) time when the fasting shall come to them. 

Verse 21.—No man seweth, etc.: The old garment must be 
put entirely away for the new one without seam. John had 
put on no new patch, but only directed such renovation as 
was proper for the old garment.—The patching the ques- 
tioners suggested, namely, a bit of fasting in feasting time, 
or the like, would be quite as destructive as that which Jesus 
suggests from his every-day illustration.— Undressed: Un- 
fulled ; and, of course, certain to shrink. The patch would 
do just the opposite work from that which was intended by 
the menders.—The meaning of this illustration, if it need 
explanation, is that the new teaching and practice, if intro- 
duced along with the old, would continually show its incon- 
gruity and inconsistency therewith, and continually cause 
the old and the new elements to shrink away from each other, 
and destroy the whole. If the old had become torn or 
threadbare, it must go as a whole. The old served its 
office in times of ignorance, and of more or less error. But 
when the ignorance and error are dissipated, or exposed even, 
practices that rested on them can no longer be satisfactory. 

Verse 22.—The point of the illustration, as well as its 
every-day suitableness, depends upon the universal use of 
skins for the holding of liquids. A quiet liquid might be 
put into an old, rigid skin; but anything like wine which 
has not done its fermenting would of course require new 
skins, which have some yielding and dilatability. Perfectly 
fresh grape-juice, as everybody knows, is never bottled up any- 
where. No cask or vessel can hold it. But the second, 
slower, continued fermentation and ripening, after the juice 
has once become wine, will go on in either casks or skins, 
according to the common practice. In the skins, moreover, 
by principles well known to chemists, a process goes on still 
further, with results akin to distillation—New wine . 
fresh wine-skins: The Greek for “new” and “fresh” is two 
different words, which are rightly represented by different 
words in the English —To mix fasting and feasting—or the 
imperfect teaching with the partial or erroneous—would be 
quite as destructive to the matter and subjects of both kinds 
of teaching. New emergencies cannot be met by the old 
means. The “ fitness of things” must be attended to. 

Verse 23.—We now come to the first recorded “ Sabbath- 
conflict” which Jesus met in his work or teaching. He had 
already healed on the Sabbath, to the astonishment of the 
beholders, but had not been questioned. The only questions 
raised had been about the propriety of his declaring sins for- 
given, which God only can do. Here his conduct seems to 
be a breaking of the Sabbath, and is challenged accordingly. 
But Jesus defends it on the ground of necessity, and cites 
precedent to make his position clear. Laws were given not 
to destroy man, but for his benefit.— On the sabbath day: This 
is the prominent and emphatic part of the sentence.—Corn 
fields: As we say in America, Grain fields.— Disciples: Jesus 
is not mentioned as plucking the ears of corn (or, in Ameri- 
can, heads of grain ; for our “ ears of corn,” or maize, is not to 
be thought of here), but the word disciples implies that the 
act was watural under his teaching. 

Verse 24.—Not lawful: Not lawful because done on the 
Sabbath day. It would have been all right on an ordinary 
day. (See Deut. 23: 25.) 

Verse 25.—Did ye never read, etc.: To answer a question 
by asking another one is often the most effective way.— When 
he had need : Implying, of course, that the disciples had plucked 
the ears to supply their need.—And they that were with him: 
Not David alone, because he was the commander and expec- 
tant king; but his followers too. So whatever Jesus could 
do or teach in this respect would be natural for his disciples. 

Verse 26.— How he entered, etc.: See the narrative in 
1 Samuel 21.—Abiathar : The high-priest at-that time was 
really Ahimelech the father of Abiathar. The expressions 
of the original, though strange for that purpose in English 
mean much the same as “when the family of Abiathar held 
the high-priesthood.”— The shewbread: See Leviticus 24: 5-9. 

Verse 27.—And he said wnto them: This phrase marks the 
ntroduction of a new and important statement.— The sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the sabbath: It was made 
for his rest from ordinary labor, and his refreshment and 
advancement in spiritual and religious matters. It is a means 
(rest) to an end (religious, moral, and physical benefit), The 
fault of the Pharisees was that they confounded the means with 
the end, exalting, and yet perverting, the former, and quite 
losing sight of the latter. It would be an utter perversion to 
claim that Jesus here abrogated the commandment to rest on 
the seventh day, that is, on one day in seven.— The Son of man is 





lord even of the sabbath: Two general explanations are given. 
One isthat the Messiah, coming in fashion as a man, has control 
even of the Sabbath (for its true fulfillment) ; the other, that 
man in general, especially as represented in the Messiah, is 
not slave of the Sabbath, as if made for it; but lord of the 
Sabbath, since it was made for him. These-two explanations, 
however, differ in the point of emphasis, rather than in sub- 
stance. It is clearly claimed that the Son of man is the 
authorized interpreter of the Sabbath law. 

Chapter 3, verse 1—In the latter part of the last chapter 
Jesus had his first “Sabbath-conflict ” over a work of necessity. 
Now he has‘one over a work of mercy.—The synagogue: Or, 
A synagogue. It was probably at Capernaum. From Mat- 
thew’s aceount it seems to have been the synagogue of his 
opponents,—A withered hand: Members shriveled by disease 
are very common sights in the East, 

Verse 2.— Watched: Watched closely or carefully.— Whether 
he would heal: Literally, Whether he will. It is in Mark’s 
graphic style. 

Verse 3.—Stand forth: ‘The recording of this command is 
another of Mark’s graphic touches. It shows Jesus’ way of 
not only meeting openly, but in effect challenging opposition. 

Verse 4.—To do good: Not, To show mercy; but to do 
right in opposition to doing wrong, or to doing evil. The 
inference fairly is that to refrain from showing mercy is to do 
evil; which, if any way affected by the Sabbath, would be 
aggravated.— They held their peace: They must either remain 
quiet or else say that it was right to do evil, and to kill, on 
the Sabbath. 

Verse 5.— With anger : Doubtless in his look, as he surveyed 
them deliberately, looking all around him.—Being grieved : 
Yet with a compassionate sympathy, as the original expresses, 
with the unhappy state of those hard in heart.—Streich forth 
thine hand: A command which could not be obeyed without 
both faith on the part of the man, and a healing by divine 
power. Jesus’ opponents might seek to destroy him, but 
they could find no fault with God who had healed. 





THE LORD'S DAY. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


The Apostle Paul tells Christians that they must not let 
other people judge them concerning sabbath observances 
(Col. 2: 16,17). Then, in another place, he says every man 
must be fully persuaded in his own mind (Rom. 14: 5, 6). 
There is much need, therefore, of study that we may become 
intelligent, and of a just recognition of the rights of those 
around us that we may continue charitable and grant them 
the liberty we claim. 

Our conclusions as to the entire matter of this setting apart 
of one day in seven for divine service and worship will un- 
doubtedly be modified by the conceptions we have of the pur- 
pose which the institution was on the whole designed to secure. 

I. We must consider the Lord’s Day as a gift, rather than a 
command, So it will come to us in the light of a privilege. 

It is not wise to base the entire sabbath argument upon the 
fourth precept in the Decalogue. For it happens to be the 
only one of the ten which is not repeated nor re-enacted in set 
terms in the New Testament. Nolaws are given by Christ or 
by his apostles concerning the forms of observance. We shall 
become perplexed if we attempt to rest our case upon simple 
legal enactment. Our safety in such diseussions consists in our 
fastening attention upon the gracious and benevolent character 
of the divine institution. God gives us this one day of the 
week as his peculiar offering for our bodily and spiritual need ; 
he does not order it nor claim it for any necessities of his own. 

We shall the more nobly conceive of the Lord’s Day, if we 
think of it and speak of it as God’s invitation to us to draw 
nigh to him ; and we shall be sure to become more modest in 
our conception of the acceptance we return, if we think of it 
as a due obedience to our Lord’s command, He made the 
Sabbath for man, and not man for the Sabbath ; so he tells us 
himself. 

II. We must consider the Lord’s Day as a freedom, rather 
than a restriction, So it will seem to us a gracious respite. 

It is sometimes said that one reason why our Sundays fail 
so often of their highest end is because the children in the 
family circles dread the coming of each one in turn, as the 
most melancholy day of the week. Young people very 
quickly catch the spirit of those who are older. They have 
little natural taste for holidays which are no more than holy 
days. And when we add to this the fact that they are gen- 
erally made to feel that they are quite in the way of every- 
body, and then are put under certain peculiar oppressions 
besides, does any one need to ask why they deem the Lord’s 
Day the worst to endure ? 

We have the explanatory testimony of the great Dr. John- 
son on this point, from which it appears that he was loaded 
actually down with tedious occupations at the moment when, 
from deprivation of usual reliefs of entertainment, he was 
taken at serious disadvantage. “Sunday was a heavy day to 
me when I was a boy,” he says: “my mother confined me on 
that day, and made me read ‘The Complete Duty of Man,’ 
from a great part of which I could derive no instruction ; 
there was no accession of ideas.” 





We might as well bear in mind that children are only 





small men and women; and most grown-up people would 
rebel if some of them were simply put under restriction in 
order that others of them might be rid of ministering to their 
comfort. It does not appear quite fair in a household that 
all the freedoms should be on one side, and all the restraints 
on the other. If poor tired parents demand on the Lord’s 
Day to be quit of their children, why should not poor tired 
children be suffered to be quit of their parents? Is it not 
too bad to load them down with a study of Baxter’s Saints’ 
Rest while other saints are resting ? 


III. This leads us on to say that Christians should consider 
the Lord’s Day as a rest rather than a dissipation. So it will 
become a recuperation to us from its chance of a change. 

In our country there never seems to be any arrangement 
ingeniously made for simple repose. Few persons know what 
it actually means to have a season of refreshment in mind 
and body. The popular notion is that it consists in either 
going straight to sleep, or in securing a ticket for a Sunday 
excursion. Even our holidays are treated as occasions for 
new exhaustion and laborious excitement. 
admit that the worst cases of fretful fatigue we ever wit- 
nessed were among the families that were returning from a 
Sunday “ out.” 


The original idea of the sabbath was rest ; the word signifies 
rest; the fourth commandment gives as the basis of the law 
the fact that God rested and so hallowed the rest-day. We 
come tp to the end of the week worn and excited. Most of 
us know what the poet Cowper meant when he wrote to his 
friend John Newton: “The meshes of that fine net-work 
the brain are composed of such mere spiders’ threads in me, 
that when a long thought finds its way into them, it buzzes, 
and twangs, and bustles about, at such a rate as seems to 
threaten the whole structure.” At these times we need tran- 
quil hours for change of occupation, as well as for genial and 
agreeable entertainment. 

Dr. Addison Alexander used to say he found his recreation 
in change-of toil. He would go from the study of languages 
to the study of mathematics. He would turn from writing 
commentaries to writing sermons. He would discuss theology, 
and refresh himself after his dry work by composing little 
poems for children. We all ought to know and recognize 
this principle. What we need for Sunday rest is not so much 
sleep as something to do different from what we do during 
the week ; and what we should shun the most is this wear 
and tear of a crowded excursion. A real rest is found in 
variety of labor, inside of exhaustion and fatigue. Quiet 
does not mean stupid slumber on the Lord’s Day, or on any 
other. The best relief from worldly cares is discovered 
oftenest in the gentle industries of religious work. 

IV. We must consider the Lord’s Day as a benediction 
rather than a fret. Thus we shall rebut the charge of bigotry 

It is sometimes claimed that sabbath laws exasperate men 
who make no claim to religion, and this is a free country. It 
has to be admitted that there are always some people who 
grow exasperated whenever the subject of law is mentioned. 
But liberty is not license, nor is freedom lawlessness. This 
one day in seven is no less a blessing because some men do 
not think so; it is ndt a fret because they are fretted. Even 
decent people have some rights. God does not engage to 
commune with his children, and then expect them to allow 
the interview to be disturbed by the rollicking riot of a beer 
garden, or the band of target-shooting parades. The last 
thing that Christian statesmen ought to encourage in this 
fair land of ours is the introduction of foreign methods of 
not keeping the sabbath. Those who have seen the results 
of them are most impressed with their demoralization of the 
people and their mockery of the institution. 

When the true notion of the Lord’s Day yields, everything 
religious seems to glide awey down stream with it. A curious 
mixture of laxity and levity perverts even names and things 
into grotesque forms of presentation, In France there is one 
city street called the Rue de Paradis, The Street of Paradise ; 
and there is another called the Rue d’Enfer, The Street of 
Hell. On every Lord’s Day both of these are thronged with 
miscellaneous hosts of thoughtless people who have appar- 
ently just bought their gay garments at a store called A 


Penfant Jesus, The Infant Jesus, or at the rival store opposite, 


called Au bon Diable, The Good Devil. There they promenade, 
and exhibit themselves, and laugh, and drink, and sing, while 
their four-cent candles that they purchased to do tneir sab- 
bath worship in the vacant churches burn and flare and 
smoke before the image of the Virgin Mary. Does anybody 
want this hollowness and confusion brought over here for 
ourselves and our offspring? A gentleman once asked the 
late Professor Agassiz the question, “ What was the thing 
above all others which most arrested your mind in coming to 
this country?” The thoughtful man replied: “It was your 
American observance of the Lord’s Day.” Now, if foreigners 
who come here do not know the benediction of peace there is 
in this way of obeying God, it will not harm any one of them 
to be compelled to discover it for a little under the helpful 
pressure of law, and he need not fret at all. 

VY. We must consider the Lord’s Day as a help rather than 
an institution So it will not be lost in a mere tradition. 

When our Saviour took pains to reverse the words he 


Most of us would | 
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uttered in the familiar verse: “The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath ;” it could not have been without 
great significance. The Lord’s Day was designed as a help to 
the Lord’s people; but it does not at all follow that the Lord’s 
people were organized to keep up the Lord’s Day at their 
peril, ; 

Suppose the colossal statue of David, once standing out 
before the palace in Florence, had become darkened with the 
aggregated dust of the streets during the years after Michael 
Angelo’s death. A scaffold would have to be built in order 
to reach the parts of it. Now imagine the folly of some by- 
stander who should declare that the old stone was set there to 
lean a ladder against! The scaffold must be secured for ever, 
even if holes had to be made in the David to keep it together ! 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Why do. . . thy disciples fast not? (v. 18.) How easy it is 
to take care of other people’s conduct and consciences! If 
only we were half as watchful of ourselves as we are of those 
about us, or half as ready to find excuses for them as for our- 
selves, there wouldn’t be much fault-finding in the world— 
would there? But the Pharisees had a way of setting up 
their standard of conscience and conduct as the only right 
standard, and then calling to tt everybody who failed 
in conformity wo it. Nor did that‘mode of judging die out 
with the sect of Pharisees—now did it? 

As long as they have the bridegroom with them they cannot fast 
(v.19). There is a fitness of things, which has much to do 
with settling questions of personal duty. However much 
you enjoy a laugh, it is out of place at a funeral gather- 
ing. And if you cannot keep trom crying long enough to 
congratulate a friend on some® special good fortune of his, 
you had better not say much about the heartiness of your 
rejoicing with him, Christian joy is a Christian duty. A 
long face is out of taste while talking religion. If ever 
there is atime when your eyes snap with unmistakable de- 
light, it ought to be when you are telling of Christ and his 
salvation—and your share in it all. 

But the days will come when—(v. 20). Yes, there will be 
times when sadness is seemly, and when fasting is inevitahe. 
There are dark days in store for the most favored of us. “Ye 
shall have tribulations,” is a promise that is sure of fulfill- 
ment to every child of God. Let us rejoice while we may, 
and have no fear of over-rejoicing now; for the days will 
come when the digns of joy would be in as bad taste as the 
signs of grief are while we have reason for rejoicing. 

T he sabbath was made for man, and not man for the sabbath 
(v. 27). And if the sabbath was made for man, the sabbath is 
good for man; man oughtn’t to be withoutit. God never makes 
a mistake in planning or providing for man. In ordering the 
Sabbath for man’s benefit, God ordered an institution that 
surely tends to benefit man. The spirit of the Sabbath is: one 
day in seven for rest and worship ; rest from man’s ordinary 
toil ; worship of Him who provided the day. The man who 
observes the Sabbath has more of enjoyment and more of profit 


than the man who ignores or desecrates it. A man can do |}, 


more in six days than he can in seven, the year through. A 
man has more time for himself—more pleasant time and profit- 
able time—when he counts one seventh of his time peculiarly 
sacred to the Lord. The Sabbath was made for man; and 
that man makesagreat mistake who doesn’t remember to keep 
the Sabbath. 

The Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath (v.28). The Lord 
of the Sabbath, rather than the law of the Sabbath, is to be 
obeyed by man. He who is in the service of Christ can obey 
his Master's orders, and do anything to which his Master 
sets him, without anxiety as to the mere letter of special laws 
announced by that Master. The man who counts himself 
wholly the Lord’s—he being always ready to do anything, 
and to give up everything, to work, to rest, or to worship, at 
the Lord’s call—can properly esteem every day alike. He, 
however, who counts six days his own, for work to his per- 
sonal profit, is the !ast man in the world to talk about being 
above the law of the Sabbath. If that is the only day he 
concedes to the Lord, he ought to be pre-eminently careful to 
count it exceptionally holy. The Son of man gives larger 
liberty to his disciples on the seventh day of the week, be- 
cause they are in his service all the other days as well as 
that, 

They watched him, whether he would heal . . . that they might 
accuse him (v. 2). It’s a mean business—going into the sanc- 
tuary for fault-finding. No zeal for orthodoxy will justify 
it. He who is really sound in a living faith will have too 
much humility in his estimate of himself, and too much 
charity in his estimate of others, to be in the spirit of watch- 
ing a religious teacher in the house of God, in order that he 
may accuse him. But those Pharisees were awfully bigoted | 
“Did you see that fellow Jonas, at the communion table, 
to-day?” asked a busy-body in a New England church, at 
the close of a sacramental service, which had been attended 
by a church-member under charges. “No, I really didn’t,” 
answered the good man who was thus questioned. “The 


worthiness to be there, that I didn’t notice who else 
was there.” That is an improvement on the Pharisees’ 
example. ° 

Stretch forth thine hand (v.5). If a man wants a blessing 
from the Lord, he must do his part insecuring it. Even when 
God rained bread from heaven for his children, they had to 
go out and pick it up, piece by piece. A man’s arm may be 
palsied, but that doesn’t excuse him from stretching it out at 
the Lord’s call. And when the Lord says “Stretch forth 
thine hand,” he will enable even a palsied child of. his, who 
has a willing heart, to stretch his hand forth. There are lots 
of church-members now with withered arms and palsied hands, 
who ought to hear and obey this command of their Lord, 
“ Stretch forth thine hand.” If they don’t do so, they will 
go into eternity without being cured of the palsy. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


The teachings of Jesus aré very different in form from the 
teachings of Moses. The two are every way consistent with 
each other; but that consistency does not appear at first glance 
to every reader: hence‘the importance of a teacher’s guard- 
ing against his scholag’s misapprehension of the truth involved 
in such a lesson as the one vow under consideration. 

Moses gave emphatic words of command or of prohibition. 
Jesus showed that those words were to be looked at in their 
spirit rather than in their letter. In rebuking the Pharisees 
and others who had made the letter of the Mosaic law so 
prominent as to pervert the spirit of that law, Jesus seemed, 
at times, to be modifying the law, when he was, in reality, 
only explaining it. 

In this lesson it might appear to some readers that Jesus 
spoke slightingly of religious fasting, and of sabbath observ- 
ance, whereas there is nothing of the sort in his teachings. 
Jesus simply showed that that fasting which was appropriate 
at one time would not be so at another; and that the law of 
the sabbath was not to be made a hindrance to man’s welfare, 
or to the hearty service of God in ministry to God’s needy 
creatures. 

A suggestion for the teaching of this lesson is found in the 
lesson topic and the lesson outline given with the lesson text. 
“ Jesus judges the spirit of service.” Our conduct is to be 
commended or condemned according to its evident spirit and 
purpose, rather than according to its conformity with the 
bald letter of a legal enactment. A child would be justified 
in disobeying his parent’s command to run of an errand 
without stopping or turning back for anything, if, on getting 
a little distance from the house, he saw that a fire was break- 
ing out from its roof, and he could go back and give the 
alarm. The “ Casabianca” business is more poetic than 
sensible. There is a good deal of Phariseeism in modern 
religious life and teaching ; and this lesson ought to be made 
to meet the errors of that Phariseeism. Many a Christian 
would do better by going out into some border district to 
teach in a neighborhood Sunday school on the Lord’s Day 
morning or afternoon, than by attending the “ regular ser- 
vices’ at his home church, while the souls he might have 
reached were famishing elsewhere. 

“ Love is better than fasting ;” “The Law is not for bond- 
age ;” “ Well-doing honors God.” These are points clearly 
brought out in this lesson ; and each of them has its practical 
bearing for all. Again, here are suggestions that to decide 
what is fitting and seemly, often settles a question of duty ; 
that that which is out of taste is often—in consequence—out 
of propriety; that one who is wholly in the Lord’s service 
has a freedom in action which he could not have under any 
other circumstances; that a work of mercy is a good deed 
for the best of days; and that if a man is to have a blessing 
from the Lord he must be ready to stretch out his hand for 
its securing—at the call of God. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall last week’s lesson by asking for the divisions as 
given. Ask a few questions on each, bringing the scenes dis- 
tinctly before the minds of the children. What was Jesus 
doing in the house of Levi? Part of to-day’s lesson tells us 
of some things he said in that talk at the table. The answers 
that Jesus gave, and the words he spoke, were often as won- 
derful as the works he did. Jesus had many friends. Don’t 
you think the fathers and mothers whose children he healed 
would love him ? Would those who had been sick be grate- 
ful for being cured? Wouldn’t the lame, the blind, the 
lepers, the palsied, and all whom he had blessed, run to see 
and welcome him? Would not the people he had taught love 
the wise teacher ? “The common people heard him gladly ;” 
but there were others who hated the man who “went about 
doing good.” Was King Herod glad when he was born ? 
Rulers and governors, elders and priests,—nearly all those 
who ruled,—tried to find something against him. 

In our story to-day we see how wisely Jesus talked to those 
who found fault with him. What is the name of our lesson? 
The Pharisees were a set of men who thought themselves far 
better than others; they believed in many ceremonieg,—in 





truth is, I was so oppressed with the thought of my own un- 





often washing the hands, and constant washing of all they 


used. Can washing the hands make the heart or life pure? 
They kept many fast-days, although there was but one day 
in the whole year which Moses taught they should keep as a 
solemn fast. What day was that? Do you remember the 
story of the Pharisee and the publican who went up to the 
temple to pray? The Pharisee boasted, “I am not as other 
men are;” “I fast twice in the.week.” 

The Pharisees complained to Jesus because his disci- 
ples did not fast as they did. The disciples of John the 
Baptist fasted; but they were in sorrow, for the king had 
taken John from them and put him in prison. Jesus taught 
them that fasting should not be a form and a show, but an 
expression of real sorrow for sin or for trouble; that his dis- 
ciples need not mourn while he was with them. He said 
that at a wedding-feast the friends of the bridegroom need 
not fast and be sad while the bridegroom was with them in 
their: gladness; but he said the days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall they 
fast in those days. He had much to teach which was not in 
their forms of worship. He himself had come to be the one 
real offering instead of the lambs and kids and goats offered 
on so many altars ; and the gospel of Christ the Saviour was 
in the place of the old temple worship. It was a new gospel, 
and could no more be fitted on to the old services than fresh 
new wine could be kept in old bottles. The bottles used in 
those days, and in that country now, were the skins of ani- 
mals, and old skins were dry and easily broken. After the 
fresh juice of the grapes stood awhile, it began to work and 
foam, and a dry, hard skin would soon be cracked and leak. 
What would become of the wine then? What kind of skins 
would be best to put new wine in? Just so in mending an 
old garment,—a new piece of cloth sewed on would tear away 
the old worn cloth, and make the rent worse than ever. 

That was the way Jesus answered the first complaint about 
fasting. The other was about keeping the sabbath. Jesus 
and his disciples walked through a field when the barley was 
ripe, and gathered some, and rubbed out the grain in their 
hands. The Pharisees asked why they did that which was 
not lawful. Jesus did not remind them that the law said they 
might have what grain they could take in their hands from a 
neighbor’s field, but he asked if they never heard about David, 
when he was hungry. What was kept on the golden table in 
the holy place in the tabernacle? David and his companions, 
one sabbath day, were hungry, and took that bread and ate it. 
Jesus told them that the sabbath was made for man, to make 
man happy, and that what is needful or merciful may be done 
on the sabbath. Jesus went into the synagogue ; he saw there 
a man with a withered hand : it was like a dead hand, drawn 
and thin, and the man could not move it. The keen-eyed 
Pharisees saw him too, and they whispered, and wondered and 
watched to see if Jesus would heal him, and they hoped he 
would, so they could charge him with breaking the sabbath. 
What did Jesus read and know when the scribes sat watching 
him, when he cured the palsied man? What could hesee in 
the synagogue besides the withered hand? He said to the 
man “Stand forth.” Then he asked the Pharisees some ques- 
tions: “ Is it lawful to dg good on the sabbath day, or to do 
evil? to save life, or to kill?” Could they answer a word? 
They knew their law said if a beast fell in a pit, or was hurt, 
it was right to help him. Jesus looked at them, angry at 
their wicked hate, grieved and pitying their hard hearts, and 
then said to the man, “Stretch forth thine hand.” Did he 
try? Could he? Surely he believed Jesus would help him ; 
he stretched out that useless right hand, and it was well, strong, 
like the other. If the man had doubted Jesus’ power, he 
might have said: “ How can I stretch out my hand? [I can- 
not stretch it out until it is healed.” Would his withered 
hand have been healed if he had reasoned in that way? 
Even if we think we cannot do what Jesus tells us, we should 
try todo it, and he will give us strength. To whom did 
Jesus say, “ My grace is sufficient for thee” ? 

Where did you ever learn our golden text before? What 
is the close of the fourth commandment? When God 
made the world for which he gave his Sou, he blessed the 
sabbath ; while Jesus lived on earth he blessed the sabbath 
by his words and actions. What day did the Jews hold as 
sabbath? What day do we? When Jesus died, on what 
day did he rise from the grave? So the Lord Jesus blessed 
our sabbath day and hallowed it. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 





How were the Pharisees, with their hard questions, met by 
Christ’s power? (Title.) What commandment did they charge 
him with breaking, which, in heart, they never kept them- 
selves? (Golden Text.) Do you observe it only outwardly 
or also in spirit and in truth ? 

Mark 2: 18, 19.—Of what inward condition is fasting a 
sign? What was the great fast-day of the Jews? (Lev. 23: 
27.) How often did some Pharisees fast? (Luke 18: 12.) 
Give some instances of voluntary fasts? (1 Sam. 7: 3, 6; 
Esther 4: 16.) One of a fast imposed upon beasts? (Jonah 3: 
5-8.) Three of long-continued fasts? (Exod.34: 28; 1 Kings 





19: 8; Matt.4: 2.) What is the meaning of these extraordi- 
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‘nary fasts? (John 4: 31-34.) Which of these: two kinds of 
fasting shall, and which shall not, be known in the approaching 
kingdom? How did theearly Christians regard this question? 
(Acts 13: 2,3; 14: 23; 2 Cor. 11: 27.) What is the best 
expression of genuine repentance and self-abnegation ? (Isa. 
58: 5-7.) When was it fitting for the disciples to fast ? (v. 20.) 
Is it, or is it not, now suitable to fast for the same cause? 
(John 16: 7.) How did Jesus illustrate the impracticability 
of filling up the design of the Jewish ceremwonials by the intro- 
duction of the spirit of the kingdom into them? (y. 21.) Il- 
lustrate this thought further (Gal. 4: 1-7). Would only the 
ceremonial have been destroyed, or also the spirit of the king- 

dom jeopardized by any effort to put the latter into the former? 
, (v. 22.) Give the necessary description of these bottles. 
Why was it impossible to put the new spirit into the scribes 
and Pharisees? What connection have the two illustrations 
with the Pharisees’ question? When should our soul’s fast 
be ended ? (Rom. 5: 1-5.) 

Verses 23, 24. For whose violation of law did the Phari- 
sees call Christ to account? To what extent are teachers 
accountable for the sins of their pupils? Why did they not 
charge him with dishonesty ? (Deut. 23: 25.) Why should 
they regard the mere plucking of the corn a violation of the 
sabbath day? (Exod.16: 26,27; 81: 14; Num.15: 32-36.) 
To what violation of law did Jesus refer the Pharisees in answer 
‘to their charge? (vs. 25, 26.) Does the violation of one law 
justify the violation of another? Do the sins of one man 
palliate the sins of another? Why did Jesus refer the Phari- 
sees to this transgression of David? Is it right or wrong, in 
cases of extreme emergency, to violate law? Is it right or 
wrong to abrogate a father’s law when the child knows the 
father would desire it under the circumstances? What per- 
fect knowledge of the primary design of the sabbath quali- 
fied Christ to annul its minor servile observances? (v. 27.) 
What authority justified him in it? (v. 28.) What liberty 
does every Christian enjoy in the use of the day? Is the 
design of the day respecting us fulfilled or marred if our 
souls are not enriched by its recurrence? How did Christ 
silence his accusers on another occasion? (3: 1-5.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


The parable of The Pharisee and the Publican, the story of 
the Italian brigand who was punctilious in reciting an extra 
number of Paternosters and in bringing an extra offering to 
the shrine of the Virgin just before setting out on his 
marauding expeditions, the excesses and mistakes into which 
the church has been hurried by a too great zeal for mere 
ceremonies, may all be used as illustrations of the error of 
the Pharisees,—zeal for the shell and heedlessness of the 
kernel of religion. 

Under the conditions of warfare two thousand years ago, 
the shield on the left arm and the short sword in the right 
hand were the soldier’s most effective defense and weapon. 
To-day a soldier so- armed would find that shield and sword 
were an encumbrance rather than a help on the battle-field. 
No sane man would propose nowadays to arm our soldiers 
with these old weapons. Yet this is the mistake often made 
with religious ceremonies. Why insist upon any ceremony 
which has ceased to be a help, and is now a positive hindrance 
to the progress of the truth? Explain the teachings of Jesus 
on this point from the two illustrations which he himself 
gives in the lesson. 

If the kernel of the nut can be saved only by keeping the 
shell in good condition, then it is right to give a great deal 
of attention to the shell. But if the kernel can be saved 
only by breaking the shell, then the quicker the shell is 
cracked the better. You tell a boy to stand under a particu- 
lar tree and watch your horse which is grazing by the way- 
side. When you return, the boy is under the tree, but no 
horse is in sight. Would you think him a remarkably faith- 
ful lad if he told you that he had watched the horse so long 
as it was in sight, and that respect for your order had pre- 
vented him from leaving his post to go after it? Yet that 
was the way in which the Pharisees behaved in regard to the 
sabbath. Compare Isaiah 1: 10-18; 58: 3-14. 

“Well-doing honors God.” The brightness of the sun 
remains the same, however soiled our windows on earth are. 
Yet to have clear windows into which the sunlight can pour 
is to do honor to the brightness of the sun. God’s honor is 
infinite, and he is not dependent upon us for any of it. Yet 
to have hearts in which God’s light can dwell and clear 
windows through which that light can pour out to others is 
one way of really honoring God. 

Love Better than Fasting. See Krummacher’s Parables, 
p- 120,—Dushmanta; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, p. 165, 
2 474,—How Love is Best Manifested; vol. 5, p. 159, 1103, 
—Love the Supreme Grace; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 561, 2 3347,— Love that Works; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 267, 2 2231,—The Use of 
Fasting. 

Law not for Bondage.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 4, 
p. 167, ¢ 920.—The Gain of the Sabbath; vol. 6, p. 132, 
¢ 1300,+An Eastern Custom, vol. 9, p. 151, 2 1982,—Making 
the Law Bondage; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, 2 3198, 


of Law; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 410, 
2 3533,—Law a Protection. 

Well-doing Honors God. See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, 
p. 172, 3 485,—The Lamp in the Cove; vol. 8, p. 112, 31702, 
—A Lesson from the Light; Bowes’s [llustrative Gather- 
ings, Second Series, p. 130,—The Glory of the Saints; Gott- 
hold’s Emblems,—The Second Meditation on the Sun; Ber- 
tram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 186, 3 1048,—The Believer 
a Mirror. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A NEW AND LIVING WAY. 


| 
rg a 
I. 
THE GOSPEL SUCCEEDS THE LAW. 


“IN THAT HE SAITH, A NEW COVENANT, HE HATH MADE 
THE FIRST OLD.... HE TAKETH AWAY THE FIRST THAT 
HE MAY ESTABLISH THE SECOND.” 


It. 
THE OLD MAN GIVES PLACE 40 THE NEW. 
“PuT OFF THE OLD MAN, WHICH IS CORRUPT. . Pur 


ON THE NEW MAN WHICH AFTER GOD IS CREATED IN 
WISDOM AND TRUE HOLINESS.” 


III. 


NEW FEELINGS AND NEW RELATIONS DISPLACE 
THE OLD. 

“Ie ANY MAN BE IN CHRIST, HE Is A NEW CREATURE: 
OLD THINGS ARE PASSED AWAY; BEHOLD, ALL THINGS ARE | 
BECOME NEW. AND ALL THINGS ARE OF GOD.” | 


Iv. j 
j THE OLD CREATION SHALL GIVE PLACE 
TO THE NEW. 

“I SAW A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH: FOR THE 
FIRST HEAVEN AND THE FIRST EARTH ARE PASSED AWAY.” 
JESUS SAID: 

BEHOLD, J MAKE ALL THINGS NEW. 








ae a. 


FOR MAN’S WELFARE: FOR GOD'S GLORY: 


THE SABBATH, 
THE SANCTUARY, 
THE SERVICE. 
THE SAVIOUR. 


HOW GREAT THINGS THE LORD HATH DONE 
FOR THEE. 


CHRIST IS A MINISTER OF THE 
NEW COVENANT. 
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BUT OF THE 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The “children of the bride chamber” is a term which is 
probably to be taken in its'wider sense, as, any of the young 
wedding guests who are friends of the bridegroom. In that 
meaning, the inappropriateness, or rather, the impossibility, 
of their fasting, is at once evident, west as well as east. It 
has, however, a narrower meaning sometimes, which can 
hardly be explained publicly to western readers, as indeed 
the customs on which it depend would not be tolerated in our 
more civilized society. Though our frontier settlements 
and rougher populations sometimes furnish an example 
of practices sufficiently parallel, those are left by general 
consent and common propriety to the papers that are sensa- 
tional and questionable, or to those poets who do not believe 
in the literary fig-leaf. But the fescennine does not belong 
to our age nor to our recognized literature. Moreover, even 
in a half-occidentalized oriental city, a daytime wedding 
procession has features which European ladies call “ hideous.” 
The curious will easily be able to and proper information in 
the learned works. 

The real oriental marriage ceremony, aside from the varia- 
tions due to different places and times, was the bringing of 
the bride to the bridegroom’s house, and the feasting which 
followed; the latter being commonly seven days. These did 
not form the essentials of the marriage, like our regular 
ceremony. They were only the accompaniments. A Scotch 
marriage, reduced to its-simplest elements, contains all the 
essentials of the oriental one as it has existed through the 
ages. But that is not so everywhere, nor without excep- 
tion. The most extreme delighter in forms and ceremonies 
would find more than his satisfaction in the ritual of a Nes- 
torian wedding—much longer than some of those old-fash- 
ioned church services where a sermon was short that did not 
get as far as thirty-secondly. It will not do to think that an 
oriental wedding is, or has been, a fixed affair whose customs 








—From what God’s Law Restrains; 3 3199,—The Freedom 





metaphor with astonishing exactness. It would be quite as 
wise for an Oriental to take—say Poe’s “ Bells,” and strive to 
deduce the abstract meanings and subtle allusions to the wed- 
ding bells from the unvarying wedding customs of the United 
States. 

In Cyprus customs exist which call to mind pares matters 
in the law of Moses, which, if now the law, we should call 
brutal. On the other hand, the eccentric missionary Joseph 
Wolff, in one of his unique and amusing books, shows how 
precisely opposite ideas of necessity and propriety obtained 
in the regions about the Araxes River. 

All this is perhaps a good deal to say on the subject; and 
yet it has often seemed to the writer that the false illustra- 
tions, the fables even, which purported to be derived from the 
Orient by gossipy commentators of a certain sort in genera- 
tions past, should be made to appear in their true light. 
When Jesus used an illustration from common life, which all 
of his hearers could understand, it is not to be supposed that 
the hidden, the subtle, the abstruse, the mystic, or the won- 
drously ingenious, was dealt in as staple, in order that subse- - 
quent preachers and writers might show that a principal 
portion of the wisdom of God in the Scriptures consisted in 
verbal wit or rhetorical tricks. Enough remains that requires 
explanation or peculiar information, without—to be plain, 
without invention. That much, too, is a part of the native 
character and garb of the written revelation which it must 
bear, as a necessary stamp of the places and times of its 
origin ; or, in other words, as a witness of its truth. But 
when an illustration has a universal language, and can be 
represented faithfully enough in the customs of any country, 
the gain of reproducing it as originally understood in its non- 
essentials is not very great. We can appreciate the value of 
the map of a city with all its streets and alleys ; but when it 
comes to laying down each horse-post and 45 Hae: the 
thing begins to be overdone. 

So here, at the risk of overdaing, the saline finds a hun- 
dred varieties of wedding custom and ceremony. The resi- 
dent is familiar with one or two to a dozen, according as his 
residence is in a poly-ethnic, or poly-glott, or poly-sectarian 
place, or the contrary. Testimony to ancient customs is as 
various, 

Far more interesting would it be to trace the simile of the 
“bridegroom ” in the Old Testament, and see how far the 
illustration can be seen to extend in curious lights of that 
sort. Verse 20 can hardly be explained from any oriental 
or hymeneal point of view. 

The illustration of verse 21 has nothing specially oriental 
about it; and the English reader will get the idea perfectly 
if he supposes the goods to be somewhat like flannel; the 
“old” shrunken, and the “new” unshrunken. Those who 
understand woolen factories (for the fuller’s trade as such is 
practically unknown among us for the last two generations), 
will understand it literally as well as completely by reading 
“unfulled” for “ new.” 

But the oriental quality of the illustration in verse 20 is at 
once so well known and so hackneyed that explanation here 
seems scarcely necessary. At least, if explanation should be 
called for with regard to the skin-bottles, that which concerns 
the wine is scarcely necessary, for all good teetotalers are 
sufficiently familiar with its properties. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the old skin-bottles are used only for 
old wine. They are used for oil, and other quiet liquids ; 
and in most oriental cities which have advanced so far in 
the comforts of civilization, they are used for street sprinklers. 


To go through the cornfields is an experience which every 
traveler in the East will have if he travels at the proper sea- 
son. Not that he goes on trampling down the corn, for there 
are little paths which he follows on foot or on horseback, the 
grain almost or quite brushing against him as he passes. 
Seen at a distance, a horseman appears to be moving through 
the sea of grain without a path ; but nevertheless there is a 
path. The ploughing will often obliterate an old path for a 
number of rods, arid cause either a short detour or the tem- 
porary forming of a new track near the old; but an eastern” 
road is only a path any way, and liable to as many changes 
and variations in easy places as the roads through the white 
sands of the New Jersey pines when they pass through the 
young shrubs, and not through the grown trees. Only they 
differ in being merely footpaths, with no tracks for wheels. 

Of course, it was perfectly easy for the disciples to pluck 
the grain heads as they passed, without stopping in their 
walk. And though we in the West might not be satisfied 
with such food, the Orientals can get along with it very well. 
As to the matter of hunger and necessity, it is to be remem- 
bered that Jesus’ disciples, following one who was continually 
on a preaching circuit, and had not where to lay his head, 
were not likely to be above satisfying themselves with the 
coarse and scanty food which foot travelers in the East have 
to be content with at the present day. 

The withered hand, or the withered limb, is a thing far too 
often met with in the East to cause astonishment. The Occi- 
dental can hardly say that he understands what it means to see 
acripple. But for this reference is best made to the books of 
eastern travel. The worst cases seen by the way side iu our 





can be detailed and shown to match every word of Jesus’ 





larger cities hardly compare with the average in the East, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


1 publications received will be mptly noticed under this head. 
ry rests of our readers will icant zs further notice. | 


What About Fred, By Parthenia laid: 16mo, poe, 
pp. 24. New York: Thomas Y¥. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Prevident Garfield ane Education: Hiram Coll Ay ey: By B. A. 
Hinsdale, M smo, gem, portraits, pp. Buston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. Price $1.60. 


The Sunday: school Teacher's Miniature Record, for marking the attend- 
ance of 344 scholars one year. 18 scholars two years, etc. 0, cloth, 
pp. 12. Boston: Even Shute, Price, 6 cents, 


A Hep Boy. By go tan gad Bjornson. Translated from the Nors 
> Waemus B Anderson. Author's Edition. 16mo, cloth, pp. 163 
Westen: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 


Ne 4 vd Voloes of Brmeeny, from by A es Henry Wadsworth 
ngfellow ited by Charlotte oe cloth, pp. xii, 
4 Se ecstde | Houghton, Mifflin, & “Co * price. $1.25. 


Teachers’ Edition of the Revised New Testament, with ‘allel 

rinted at lengtn. With an appendix of heips to the sendy of fie 

Rew 1 Testament, containing condensed concordance, etc. 8vo, Maps, 
pp. xiv, 69, New York: LK. Funk &Co. Price, $1.50. 


The Cych epee of Practical Quotations—English and Latin; with an 

oppee ix containing proverbs from the Latin and modern foreign 

es, law and ecclesiastical terms and significations, names, 

date and nationality of quoted authors, etc., with copious indexes. 

By J. K. Hoyt aud Auna L. Ward. 8vo, 2 PP. il, 899. New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co. Price, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Prayer ; dedicated to God's nieve, the unconverted, Professor Felix 


Adler, and the —_— people. By W. H. Trenwith. 16mo, pp. 24. 
New York: J, W. Prav 


A Manual of Misused Words, compiled from the works of aes, Ls ng 


~ 


man, Hamerton, Mill, Moon, White, and ee By Q. Index 
32mo, pp. ti, 28. ‘Bangor, Maine: Q. P. Inde: 
MUSIC, 


Pearls and Tears (The Variety Series). 


A Fomanee. = Adolf Hoff- 
mann. 4to, pp. 


Spear and Dehn off. Price, 40 





THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


The custom of crowding into the January magazines 
a great number of articles by eminent writers, to the 
impoverishment of the later issues of the year, seems 
falling into disuse. The competition between our lead- 
ing monthlies is now so keen that their editors wisely 
prefer to try to issue twelve good numbers a year, and 
to commend to readers the average excellence of their 
periodicals, rather than to begin the year with an im- 
posing array of famous names, to be followed in July 
and August by magazine “ padding.” 

Even The North American Review, which relies upon 
the names of its contributors quite as much as upon the 
value of what they write, makes this month a far 
poorer showing than usual. Drs. J. J. Elwell, G. M. 
Beard, E. C. Seguin, C. F. Folsom, and L. 8. Jewell 
unite in a “symposium” on The Moral Responsibility 
of the Insane, with special reference to the Guiteau case. 
These discreet discussions are interesting, but their 
permanent value will hardly be found equal to that of 
the testimony of the specialists whe have appeared in 
the trial itself; and such of these ors as also gave 
their testimony in court appars:., <-served their 
strength for the latter occasion. A Chapter of Confed- 
erate History, by F. G. Ruffin, who occupied an im- 
portant place under the Confederacy, is readable and 
thoroughly prepared; and illustrates the increasingly 
evident hostility felt by many toward the executive 
management of President Davis, The best article in the 
number is Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi’s strong discussion 
of the question : Shall Women Practice Medicine? Dr. 
Jacobi’s rank and attainments give her utterances a 
special value, and her ablest opponents will be the first 
to admit the competence and brilliancy with which she 
presents her side of the case. 

In Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Joseph Hatton concludes 
his superficially instructive series of papers on London 
newspapers with additional accounts of editors whose 
personality is not generally familiar in this country. 
Nearly all the accompanying portraits are new to Ameri- 
can eyes. A considerable series of unfamiliar portraits 
likewise accompanies the Rev. Dr, George R. Crooks’s 
popular restatement of the growth of Young Men’s 
Christian“ Associations in the United States. The re- 
maining articles are chiefly ofa light character: a finely 
illustrated. account of Venetian Glass, by Mr. J. J. 
Jarveg ; a fresh description of the transportation of coal 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers; an unfavorable 
statement of the sanitary condition of the city of Mexico ; 
and a pleasant, but not profound, essay on the Pilgrims. 
Historical studies concerning the character and aims of 
the settlers at Plymouth have now reached so far that 
this last-named paper, and similar disquisitions, can no 
longer be considered satisfactory. 

Another illustration of the disadvantages under which 
a merely popular writer seeks to treat of a subject on 
which thorough scholars have worked for centuries, i+ 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale’s article, in 
The Atlantic Monthly, on John the Baptist at the Jordan 
This paper is the first of a series which does not promise 
great value tothe Biblestudent. The rest of the number is 





of a character so light as to be unworthy of the traditions of 
the magazine; it contains a delicately written criticism of 
police-court trials, by Mr. Howells ; the beginning of a 
serial story by that unwarrantably ambitious novelist, 
Mr. G. P. Lathrop; and various miscellaneous articles 
of which the most important is the first chapter of a series 
of .studies of the South, by the Rev. J. B. Harrison 
author of Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life. Mr. Harrison’s ability lies rather in his chronicles 
of fact than in the deductions he draws from them. The 
book reviews are numerous and readable ; Mr. Walt 
Whitman receives a part of his deserts, in a well-written 
review; his English disciple, Mr. Oscar Wilde, is too 
easily acquitted ; the life of James T. Fields is made the 
subject of just praise ;-and, among other critiques, two 
recent Atlantic serials, Mr. Howells’s Doctor Breen’s 
Practice and Mr. James’s The Portrait of a Lady, are 
commended at tiresome length. We can see little advan- 
tage in a labored adulation, by the editor of a magazine, 
of stories which he has himself accepted for publication 
in his own pages,—especially when, as in the present 
instance, his readers have already borne the burden of 
novels which have fallen below the average standard of 
their authors. 

Mr. Howells, however, is retrieving his reputation, and 
increasing it, by his new novel, A Modern Instance, in 
The Century. The two installments thus far issued pre- 
sent singularly faithful .pictures of certain phases of life 
in northern New England. The old skeptic, of intelligent 
mind and good social position in a rural town, who never 
goes to church himself, and gradually ovérawes his wife’s 
faith, is a sadly familiar personage in some New Eng- 
land villages ; and Mr. Howells describes him as he is, 
not omitting to note that the individual himself, unbe- 
liever, though he be, yet insists on entire orthodoxy in 
his religious opponents, and has no patience with 
“humanitarians” or other half-way doubters. This novel, 
so far as its various characters have been presented, 
promises to be the author’s best work. Hardly so much 
can be said of Mrs. Burnett’s serial, Through One Admin- 
istration. Mrs. Burnett seems likely to afford another 
illustration of the failure of a special novelist when de- 
scending to common fields of fiction. Mr. W. J. Lin- 
ton’s too enthusiastic account of the English chartists of 
1837 is made valuable by the very fine portraits engraved 
by himself. These pictures, and especially that of John 


, | Frost (page 428), are Mr. Linton’s best reply to the school 


of Thomas Cole and the other Scribner engravers whose 
methods he so cordially detests: Mr. John Burroughs’s 
comparison between English and American song-birds is 
carefully made and very interesting ; and so is Catherine 
Cornaro’s paper on Burano lace, which .is exquisitely 
illustrated. The papers of travel call for no special 
mention, nor does Lucy M. Mitchell’s essay on Oriental 
and Early Greek Sculpture. This article is not worthy, 
either in text or in pictures, of the great resources of the 
magazine in matters of art. Colonel Rockwell’s chapter 
of reminiscences of President Garfield contains new 
anecdotes of sad interest, and is accompanied by an 
engraving of the portrait of Garfield sent by his wife to 
Queen Victoria. Ex-minister Washburne’s account of 
Thiers is excellent, and so is the full-page engraving 
(printed in atint). Mr. A.G.Sedgwick’s able paper onthe 
Mormon question (on which Senator Edmunds somewhat 
less explicitly expresses an opinion in Harper’s Maga- 
zine) concludes that the downfall of polygamy can only 
come as a result of Gentile influence, gradually making 
the Mormons feel the degradation of their position. The 
Rev. Washington Gladden’s discussion of the kindred 
topic of The Increase of Divorce urges greater strin- 
gency of legislation, and persistent work on the part of 
Christian churches. The department of Topics of the 
Time is hereafter to be maintained in the hands of various 
writers; in the present issue, its editorials are hardly up 
to Dr. Holland’s standard,—with the exception of the 
one entitled A Forgotten Obligation to the Ministry. 
Lippincott’s Magazine is chiefly given up to short 
stories, one of which, A Comedy of Errors, by Professor 
H. A. Beers, might almost be given to a class in rhetoric, 
as an example of that English style which seeks to be 
“sparkling,” and succeeds in being slangy and coarse. 
Dr. F. L. Oswald’s paper on Pets is very good; his 
articles on natural history are among the best now printed. 
Mr. 8. P. Scott’s description of Seville is entertaining 
rather than novel. The “serious article” of the number 
is furnished by Dr. Richard T. Ely, in a discussion of 
Our Common Schools. Dr. Ely glorifies the German 
schools, with which he is well acquainted, at the expense 
of the American, of which he has no adequate knowledge. 
Young American “s ts” should not forget that the 
systems which they find in America, on their return home, 





cannot be demolished or Europeanized save at the hands 





of those who are thoroughly edueninteh a with that which 
they attack, as well as with that which they praise. 





Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts, with their good 
quality, convenient form, and absence of notes, are 
familiar. The publishers have now under way another 


, | series; a “Classical Series for Schools and Colleges,” 


under the editorial supervision of Henry Drisler, LL.D., 
professor of Greek in Columbia College. Those who 
have used his edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexi- 
con, or his Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, not to men- 
tion lesser works which bear his name, will need no 
further guaranty of the faithfulness and finish of this 
series. The volume now in hand is the Protagoras of 
Plato, -This is one of the semi-Socratic dialogues, a 
group which includes such as the Hippias, Lysis, Char- 
mides, etc., and is certainly the first of the group in 
literary merit. This group probably represents the views 
of both teacher and pupil, or better, of the views of 
Socrates put in Plato’s language after passing through 
his head ; and this dialogue represents those views with 
regard to certain of the sophists in general, and to the 
great sophist of Abdera in particular. It is cheering to 
meet a competently edited edition of this dialogue, for 
the more splendid Gorgias has usually kept it out of 
sight in America, though it is much read and studied in 
Europe. The special editor of this volume is E. G. 
Sihler, Ph.D., of New York; who proves himself steeped 
in Greek lore and full of his subject. His introduction 
is fine and thorough, his notes are clear, helpful, and 
scholarly ; and all more fresh and original—at least in 
form of expression—than in most annotated classics 
edited for schools. A slight defect is that the notes 
combine with the rich results of the new scholarship a 
little too much of the ancient pedagogic vernacular 
loftiness, (12mo, cloth, pp. xvii, 140. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, 75 cents.) 





No American of recent times enjoyed the acquaintance 
of so many eminent authors, at home and abroad, as the 
late James T. Fields. Furthermore, Mr. Fields’s own 
position and work in literature were much more impor- 
tant than his satirizers were willing to admit. He edited 
The Atlantic Monthly at its best period ; his services to 
Hawthorne were of very great value; some of his verse 
was excellent; and as a literary lecturer he made a dis- 
tinct place for himself. In addition to this, his labors 
as publisher were more than business ventures and 
pecuniary assistance to writers ; for instance, he prepared 
and published the best edition of De Quincey, and he 
originated many literary fashions which had a great 
influence on American authorship. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say, therefore, that James T. Fields : Biographical 
Notes and Personal Sketches, is a very interesting book. 
It is edited by his wife, herself a finished poet, and the 
lifelong associate of her husband in all his doings. But 
good as the book is, it might have been better. It is an 
essay toward a biography, rather than a biography 
proper. Had Mrs. Fields taken more time, a more 
finished and satisfactory book would have been the 
result. As it stands, the work is inferior to the Life and 
Letters of George Ticknor, not only in bulk, but in 
interest ; though Mr. Fields’s circle of acquaintance was 
not smaller than Mr. Ticknor’s, nor, on the whole, less 
attractive to readers of to-day. Mrs, Fields may yet 
determine to avail herself more fully of the ample 
materialsather hand. (Cr. 8vo#cloth, pp. vi, 275. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 





After closing his Egyptian series of historical novels, 
Professor Ebers seemed to take a little breathing spell in 
his “Idyl,” styled Hine Frage ; an effort to throw the 
glamour of romance over one of Alma Tadema’s char- 
acteristic paintings. And now he has taken up his pen 
again in the way of historical fiction, but in quite a dif- 
ferent field. This time it is in Leyden, during the siege 
of 1574. The heroine of the story—which is not yet 
published in English, but is in process of translation by 
Clara Bell—is Maria van der Werff, Die Frau Biirger- 
meisterin, or Burgomaster’s Wife, who gives the title to 
the book. The style has recovered the clearness and 
simplicity which distinguished the author’s earlier works 
but parted company with the later ones, and the story is 
tolerable. Still, its web is thin, though plenty of the 
best material was evidently at hand—including the estab- 
lishing of the University of Leyden ; and it shows a great 
falling off from the power and dignity of Uarda, the 
erudition of the Egyptian Princess, and the passion-pic- 
turing of Homo Sum. The fiction is not of that satisfy- 
ing character which commands a world-wide reception, 
though it could easily be translated without loss; and at 
the same time, it seems to lack the warmth and mysticism 
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demanded by the German taste. And for American 
readers, Motley’s historic prose—in the field of this story 
—is far better romance. (16mo, cloth, pp. viii, 459. 
Stuttgart and Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. New 
York: G. E. Btochert.. biiiess, +. 75.) 

Girls just out of the ETERS, will greatly enjoy 
A Leal Light Heart by Annette Lyster. Two young 
women, one of whom is supposed by her friends to be 
true as steel because she is grave and reserved in manner, 
and the other whose mercurial temperament often causes 
her to be thought frivolous, are subjected to the test of 
actual contact with the gayeties and temptations of the 
world, The ‘leal light heart’ proves to be the one which 
is ruled by sterling principle. There is subtle analysis 
of character under this smoothly flowing story. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 383. New York: E. and J. B. Young 
& Co. Price, ws 05.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Education in France is the title of the most recent 
circular of information of the Bureau of Education. It 
consists of an historical and comparative presentation of 
primary and higher education in France. The matter is 
condensed and clearly arranged, and the subject is illus- 
trated by numerous statistical tables. 

Two realistic pictures—one of Jane Shore in hiding, 
the other of the Prodigal Son—are the most striking of 
the full-page illustrations in the January number of The 
Magazine of Art. The frontispiece is a wood-engraving 
of Frank Holl’s well-known painting Leaving Home. 
Mr. John Forbes Robertson contributes a readable 
biography sketch of Rosa Bonheur, which is illustrated 
by a portrait and five small wood-engravings. The aum- 
ber presents the usual variety of articles on art and 
home decoration. 


The first number of The Bibliographer, an English 
monthly devoted to the subjects embraced within its title, 
is a decided success in the matter of merit and beauty. 
Nearly all its articles have a permanent value, along with 
the humor and sprightliness inseparable from such sub- 
ject-matter. Peculiarly of interest is an article on the 
publisher of the last edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
by Henry Bradshaw, A.M., University librarian at Cam- 
bridge, England. The publisher *~ Elliot Stock, Lon- 
don; the American agent, J. W .outon, New York. 
Its price is four dollars a year. 





It is pleasant to know that a beautiful set of Christmas 
cards, good not only for Christmas, but for all the year, 
has been prepared by the Rev. W. R. Stocking for the 
school children of the American mission to the Nes- 
torians. They consist of Syriac mottoes, in gold and 
colors, with no other ornament than the picturesque 
shape of the Syriac characters. “ Looking unto Jesus,” 
“God is Love,” and the like, appear with a peculiar 
oriental beauty, such as it is difficult to give to Roman 
characters, or even toGerman text. The designs and sizes 
are most suitable for wall cards. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—_—_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Alabama, special, state, at Méntgomery--.-.----- February 7, 8 
Iowa, state, at Webster City----_...-....... May 31 to June 2 
New York, state, at Pen Yan---....--.............-June 6-8 


Ohio, state, at Springfield ~~. -...--..-..----....- June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs.--.-----.---.-- June 8-10 
Kentucky, state, at Danville......-.-.-..--.-.-August 29-31 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—June 30 to July 21 is the date appointed for the fourth 
annual assembly at Island Park, Indiana. Although the 
full details of the programme have not yet been settled, 
arrangements have been made for the maintenance of the 
usual courses, and for further extension of them into the 
fields of science, history, and art. 

—It will be remembered that Mr. B. F. Jacobs, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the International 
Convention, presented, last fall, a plan for the organiza- 
tion of the Sunday-school field into eight districts, each 
district to be composed of such states, territories, or 
provinces as best might be worked together. This plan 


has now been so far perfected that special work will be 
commenced in the south-eastern district, which includes 
the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Mr. Jacobs 


visit each of these states during the month of February, 
and will hold preliminary conferences in each state ex- 
cept Georgia, for the purpose of carefully studying the 
field and planning the work for the future. These pre- 
liminary conferences will be followed and capped by a 
district meeting to be held in Georgia. The dates for 
the preliminary and district meetings are as follows: 
Kentucky, January 31 and February 1; Tennessee, 
February 3, 4; Alabama, February 7,8; Florida, Febru- 
ary 14,15; South Carolina, February 17, 18, or 21, 22; 
North Carolina, February 21, 22, or'24, 25 ; district meet- 
ing in Georgia, February 24, 25, or February 28 and 
March 1. The Alabama convention will be held at 
Montgomery, but with this exception the places of meet- 
ing have not yet been fixed. It is to be noted that these 
preliminary conferences or special conventions do not 
take the place of the annual state conventions, which 
will be separately arranged for in this, as in previous 
years. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—dAn annual record, giving a full report of the year’s 
work ard expenses, is issued by the Third Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school of Chicopee, Massachusetts, Steady 
progress in all departments of the work marked the course 
of the year. Early in May an arrangement was made for 
keeping the church and Sunday-school supplied with 
fresh flowers every Sunday, and this simple decoration 
has been so much appreciated that it has been decided 
to keep up the custom next year. The present member- 
ship of the school is 334, of whom 62 are in the primary 
department. Seven members of the school united with 
the church during 1381. 


—The Blessed Name was the topic of the Christmas 
services held by the Bethany Sunday-school and by the [ 
Central Congregational Sunday-school of Philadelphia. 
The main part of the programme consisted of a “ Scrip- 
ture Alphabet,” in which the names and titles of Christ 
were arranged alongside of their initial letters in black- 
board fashion—each letter being followed by from one to 
six names and titles—with spaces left for the scholars 
to mark down from their own study the Scripture pas- 
sages in which the several titles were found. The recita- 
tion of this part of the programme was preceded by a 
short Bible- and hymn- service on the name of Jesus. 


—In more schools than ever this season the prevailing 
custom of scholars receiving gifts at Christmas has been 
given up for the better way of scholars bringing Christ- 
mas offerings for others. In some schools, as in the Wood- 
land Sunday-school of Philadelphia, the children made 
an offering for home or foreign missions; the collection 
made at the Christmas service of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of German Valley, New Jersey, was more 
than half as large as the annual contributions of the 
congregation to the cause of foreign missions. Walnut 
street Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, as in 
former years, made the offering of gifts by the scholars 
an integral part of the anniversary and Christmas ser- 
vice. In this case the offering was preceded by a short 
responsive reading on ‘“‘ Giving,” and by the singing of 
the hymn, “ Give, ’tis the Saviour’s precept.” 

—At the combined Christmas service and mid-winter 
festival of the Congregational Sunday-school of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, which was held December 28, a 
card containing monthly texts for the new year and an 
outline report for 1881 was presented to each member of 
the school. The total membership of the school now 
stands at 483, which shows a gain of 33 for the year. 
The increase in average attendance is 14; the number of 
those present every Sunday in the year 13. The monthly 
texts, which were so arranged as to form an acrostic 
“ Happy New Year,” are: January—Happy is that peo- 
ple whose God is the Lord (Psa. 144: 15); February— 
Acquaint thyself now with him and be at peace (Job 22: 
| 21); March—Pray to thy Father which is in secret (Matt. 
6: 6); April—Praise the Lord, O my soul (Psa, 146: 1) ; 
May—Yield yourselves unto God (Rom. 6: 13); June— 
Neglect not the gift that is within thee (1 Tim. 4: 14); 
July—Eschew evil, and do good (1 Pet. 3:11); August 
—Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (John 2: 5) ; Sep- 
tember—Ye are bought with a price (1 Cor. 6: 20); 
October—Enter into his gates with thanksgiving (Psa. 
100: 4); November—Agree with thine adversary (Matt. 
5: 25); December—Rejoice in the Lord alway (Phil. 
4: 4). 


EVANGELISM. 


—New York has received another addition to its 
already numerous evangelistic agencies. A new people’s 
church has been opened by the Rev. George J. Mingins, 





and Mr, E, Payson Porter, the statistical secretary, will 





formerly used as a liquor store and concert saloon. The 
new church was dedicated December 18. 

—At Christmas the Salvation Army issued a compara- 
tive statement, showing the position and gains of the 
army during the last four years. In May, 1877, the army 
had 29 stations, 31 officers, and 625 volunteer speakers, 
held over sixteen thousand meetings, and expended more 
than twenty-one thousand dollars. By Christmas, 1881, 
the number of stations had increased to 251, of officers 
to 588, and of volunteer speakers to 13,393; the number 
of services held during the year was over two hundred 
thousand, and the amount expended in aggressive 
gospel work more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The circtlation of the War Ory, the 
official newspaper of the army, was, three years ago, 
only twenty thousand ; to-day it is over two hundred 
thousand ; while the children’s paper, The Little Soldier, 
though it has only been in existence for a few months, 
has already gained a circulation of fifty-three thou- 
sand. There are seventy studenis in the Training 
Homes, preparing for work as officers. General Booth 
claims that, extensive as the operations of the army 
are, the demand for workers is greater than the supply. 
He says: “ From all over England we receive the most 
urgent entreaties to extend our borders alike in towns 
and cities, in remote villages and scattered agricultural 
districts. God has given us the ear of the people.” 


—Encouraging as have been the reports that come 
from week to week of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s 
evangelistic labors in Edinburgh, that for the week from 
December 14 to December 21 is still more so. Although 
no attempt is made to number the converts, it is known 
that the figures must be very large. On one week- 
day evening a private meeting of converts and Christian 
workers was called. It was advertised that there should 
be no singing and no public speaking. About five hun- 
dred attended, and the whole evening was spent in quiet 
talking over the things of salvation and in private prayer. 
Three meetings are still held by Mr. Moody daily, and 
these have continued steadily to increase, both as regards 
numbers and the interest manifested. One specially 
cheering feature of the work is the number of inebriates 
who have been reclaimed,—many of them men of posi- 
tion and education, one a graduate of Cambridge. On 
Sunday evening several meetings for working men were: 
held; in the Corn Exchange the audience numbered 
from four to five thousand, in the Free Assembly’ Hall 
there were nearly three thousand, and an overflow meet- 
ing had to be held besides in the Free High Church. 
The Rev. J. H. Wilson, himself an effective evangelistic 
worker, declared that for numbers, behavior, and results, 
no such meetings as these had ever before been held in 
Edinburgh. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Mr. Francis Murphy’s work in Forfar, Scotland, is 
gathering strength. By December 17, Mr. Murphy had 
won over four thousand to take the total abstinence pledge. 


—Mr. R. T. Booth’s gospel temperance labors in New- 
port, England, resulted in the taking of the blue ribbon 
by 8,990 persons, of whom over five thousand had never 
previously taken a temperance pledge. This is certainly 
telling work. 

—The Home Protection Association is the name of a 
society recently organized in San Francisco for the pur- 
pose of providing innocent entertainment in the evening 
for the young of both sexes. Free entertainments are 
provided every Saturday evening in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall; and it is hoped that these 
will attract and keep young men who otherwise would 
find _ their way to the liquor saloon in the evening. 


GENERAL. 


—Some time ago, the London Sunday-school Chronicle 
proposed that an International Scripture Daily Reading 
Union should be established, to be distinguished from 
other Scripture-reading unions by having its course of 
reading illustrative of, and including, the International 
Sunday-school lessons. It is now announced that this 
proposal has been received with so much favor that the 
London Sunday-school Union has decided to organize 
the reading-union. Circulars have been prepared, and 
issued to officers and teachers in England, explaining the 
objects and aims of the reading-union, and formsof admis- 
sion and cards of membership have been prepared. The 
management of the new organization has been committed 
for the present to the secretary of the Christian Bands 
Committee at 56 Old Bailey, London. 

—How a donation of twenty-five dollars. from the 
“ Bethany Class” of New York was distributed, is told in 





on Fifty-fifth Street, near Broadway. The premises were 





the report of a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
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Union in the Far West. Nearly one-half was given for 
a library to a school organized by the missionary, in the 
extreme north-east of Dakota Territory, only twelve miles 
from the British line, in a new place,—a little hamlet 
composed of one store, two or three dwellings, and a law- 
yer’s office, in which the school was organized. A railroad, 
soen to pass through the district, will give it importance. 
A saloon in the store is doing much evil by its sale of 
strong drink ; but it is hoped that the Sunday-school will 
soon check this. - Another moiety of this donation was 
used in the procuring of a library for a Sunday-school in 
Marshall County, Minnesota, in the Red River Valley, 
ninety-four miles north of Glyndon, and sixty-four from 
the British line. The only Ohristian or praying man 
of whom the missionary could learn in all the neighbor- 
hood is superintendent, aided by two or three noble 
Christian women. This neighborhood had been living 
in almost entire disregard of the sabbath; but it is 
expected that the school will be a potent influence in the 
way of securing Sunday observance. 


—How a Sunday-school may waken a church to life is 
told by a writer in a recent issue of one of the English 
monthlies. The church had lost all interest in missionary 
‘matters, and the pastor and deacons resolved that the 
best way to reach the congregation was through the 
Sunday-school. What was done and how it succeeded is 
told in the following extract: “The children are natu- 
rally fond of singing; it was therefore arranged that for 
the next missionary meeting suitable hymns and anthems 
should be selected, and the children trained to sing them 
on Sunday afternoons by the choir, thereby enlisting the 
sympathy of another part of the church organization 
(for the choir is entirely a voluntary one). Instead of 
holding the meeting in the school-room as before, the 
chapel was used; the scholars occupying the gallery’ 
and the general public the area. The change ffom former 
years was marvelous ; the galleries were full of young 
men and women and children, and there was a good con- 
gregation of adults in the area. Having thus interested 
the children in the work, they in their turn became the 
means of interesting others, and thereby giving a great 
impetus to the missionary spirit in the town and neigh- 
borhood. The improvement has continued up to this year 
unabated. The annual contributions for the last few 
years have amounted to $575 for home and foreign 
missions from the congregation; and, best of all, the 
children in the school have a monthly collection for the 
Missionary Society which has averaged from ninety 
to a hundred dollars a year.” 
added that the Sunday-school has since sent one of its 
members, a young man, as missionary to Madagascar. 
Isn’t there a hint here for the churches and the Sunday- 
schools which are complaining of the lack of a warm 
missionary spirit in their neighborhood ? 


PERSONAL. 


—The Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, who is well known 
to readers of The Sunday School Times, has become 
pastor to the Westminster Church at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

—In celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, the Jewish 
Messenger gives an extended sketch of its honored foun- 
der, the Rev. 8. M. Isaacs, who died less than four years 
ago. This sketch is accompanied by a speaking likeness. 
One sentence in his eulogy as a preacher, is worthy of 
note as illustrating the truest power of every good preacher 
or teacher. “The rounded period, the eloquent diction, 
the oratorical pomp, may lave been lacking; but the 
rounded life was there, and the man himself was his best 
sermon,” 

—Governor St. John of Kansas will be present at the 
Pennsylvania State Temperance Convention, to be held 
at Harrisburg, January 19, and will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. On the evening of January 20 he will deliver 
an address in the New Horticultural Hall, Philadelphia. 
One who knows him well writes of him : “ The Governor 
is a man of splendid qualities both of head and heart, 
and a very able platform speaker besides. He comes as 
the advocate of the greatest moral movement of the 
day. Both the man and the cause should draw a full 
house,” 

—The Hon. John Brownfield, who has been for forty- 
three years superintendent of the First Methodist Epis- 
copa! Sunday-school of South Bend, Indiana, retired 
from that office on January 1. 
the Sunday-school, Mr. Brownfield was presented with 
an engrossed copy of resolutions bearing testimony to 
his long and faithful service, and expressing the hope 
that, though the infirmities of age prevent him from 


To this it remains to be |. 


At a formal meeting of | **- 


name may long remain on the roll as honorary superin- 
tendent. 


—Mohammed Abd-el-Atti, the famous dragoman of 
Cairo, is dead. He was first brought into prominence, while 
yet a young man, by Mr. Wm. C. Prime, whom he accom- 
panied on the journeys reported in Boat Life in Egypt, 
and Tent Life in the Holy Land, a quarter of a century 
ago. Afterwards he was given added fame by Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner, in My Winter on the Nile, and In the 
Levant. He came to be known as the Prince of Drago- 
mans in Cairo, as Mohammed Achmed was known in 
Alexandria — and he died possessed of considerable 
wealth. He was much respected by both Egyptians and 
Europeans. So much for a traveler in the East depends 
on his dragoman, that one who has been faithful in that 
sphere, deserves honor, and is likely to have it. 


—In his own life and in the life of his sons, the Rev. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon has long been one of the forces of 
intellectual and moral activity in America. His death, 
even at the ripe age of fourscore years, is a national loss, 
It would hardly be possible to outline his main charac- 
teristics more boldly and truthfully than they are pre- 
sented in these extracts from an editorial sketch of him 
in The Christian Union: 

Never was man more courageous; he counted neither the 
host that opposed nor the recruits that followed. He was 
equally ready to sally against the enemy with three hundred 
unarmed volunteers, or to go up against them with only an 
armor-bearer, or to try their champion alone, with but a shep- 
herd’s sling. And he knew how to take the champion’s sword 
to slay him with. Never was man more absolutely truthful ; 
more supremely indifferent whether the truth hurt or helped 
his cause or his party. Indeed, his cause was always the 
cause of truth, and party he had none. He was always prompt 
to turn his trenchant satire upon the friend and follower of 
yesterday, if to-day the friend and follower seemed to him to 
be false to the truth of God. .. . We make no attempt to tell 
the story of his life. To do this it would be necessary to write 
the history of his country. His first parish was his last one ; 
he was ordained, lived, and died in New Haven. But America 
was his pulpit, and her people his congregation; and there 
was nota theme which concerned her prosperity which his 
incessantly active mind did not study, and upon which his 
ever vigorous voice and pen did not do some effective teaching. 
He made some mistakes; most men do. But there was no 
theme on which he did not court free thought, and none on 
which he ever proved recreant to his own convictions of the 
truth. 


—_-- a 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


——-—_<>—_— 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883. 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. 
FIRST QUARTER. 


January 7. 
1, The fated: 1-14. oe Memory voraes 
Golden Tezt. parr st. e had spo! these things, while they beheld, 
he was taken up. Acts 1: 





January 14. 
2. The ding Spirit. Acts 2: 1-16. Memory verses: 1-4. 
Golden vn And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost. Acts 2: 4. 
January 21. 


2. The Believ img People. Acts 2: 37-47. Memory verses 
Golden Text. Then they that gladly received his word were Daptined. 
Acts berry 4. 
January 28. 
. The Healing Power. Acts3:1-11. Memory verses: 
Text. *aep shall ye nemee leap as an hart, cad tha tenet 
of the dumb sing. Isa. 3 
February 4. 
or Prince of Life. Acts 3: 12-21. Memory verses: 13-16. 
Golden Text. In him was life; and the life wasthe light of men John 


— 


February 11. 
6. Nene Other Name. Acts4: 1-14. Memory verses: 10-13 
Golden Text. Neither is there salvation in any other : for aon is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved. 


Acts 4: 12, 
February 18. 

J, Guafeting Cosreqe. Acts 4: 1831. Memory verses: 29-31. 
Golden Text. It God be ua, who can be against xs? Rom. 8: 31. 
February 25. 

8. Ananias and Sapphira. Acts 5: at Memery verses; 9-11, 
Golden Text. Crying lips are abomination to e Lord. v. 12:22 

March 4. 
Romcontiqn Bone wed. Acts 5: 17-32. Memory verses: 27-29, 
Golden Bene ought to obey God rather than men. Acts 8: 29. 


March 11. 
10. The Seven Acts 6: 1-15. Memory v 
Golden Text. 


Chosen. 
~~ men of honest report, full of the Hot Holy Ghost and 
wisdom. Acts 6:3. 
March 18. 


1. The First Christian Miartyr. Acts 7: 54-60, and 8: 1-4, Mem- 


ory verses: 

Text. foes ShAE ee Say and I will give thee a crown 
ot life. Rev. 2: 
March 3. 


12. Review ; or, Missionary, Temperance, or other Lesson selected by 
the school. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
April L. 
1. Simon sme Raveere rer. Acts 8: 14-25. Memor 
Golden Text. ‘Thy heart is not right in the sight of 
April 8. 
2. Philip and the Ethiopian. Acts 8: 26-40. Memory verses: 


verses : 20-23. 
Acts 8: 21. 


Golden Text. And he went on his way rejoicing. 


» Acts 8: 39. 
Re. 
3. ae Saul’s Conversion. Acts 9: Memory v : 14 
Golden Text. ane he ane agnt forthwith, fo 2 arose, and was 
baptized. Acts 9: 


April 22. 





sharing any longer in the active work of the school, his 


Sons Pregchtes Chxtet, Acts $: 19-31. M 20-22, 
Sosten tent He w! in times { new preacheth the 


faith which once he he destroyed. Gal. 17 28 secu, 


April 2. 


oi Por Werking Miracles. Acts 9:3243. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. Acts 9: #4. 
May 6. 
6. Peter Preaching to the Gentiles. Acts 10: 30-44. Memory 
verses: 
Golden Tezt. Cn the Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Acts 10: 
May 13. 
nn ermine tenn efthe Gospel. Acts 11: 19-30. Memory verses: 
a Text. Andthe hand of the Lord was with them: and a great 
number believed, and turned unto the Lord. Acts 11: 21. 
May 2. 
8. Hered and Peter. Acts 12: 1-17. Memory verses 


: 68. 
Golden Text. yng a of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear him. Psa. 34 


May 2. 


9. Paul and Barnabas in Cyprus. Acts 13: 1-12 


Memo 
verses ; 2-4. 4 


Golden Text. Separate me > eereng and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them. Acts 13: 
June 3. 
10. At gnitech, Acts 13: 13-16, and 43-52. Memory verses: 47 


AY. 
Golden Text. a yy word of the Lord was published throughout al! 
the region. Acts 13 


June 10. 


s i At Iconiam and Lystra. Acts 14:1-18 Memory verses :.. 


Golden Text. Speaking boldly in the Lord. Acts 14: 3. 
June 17. 


12. End yo First Missionary Jourmey. Acts l4: 192. Mem- 
ory verses: 


Golden Text. "a z 


e, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them 
» -" name of the 
2: 19. 


ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Matt. 
June 2, 


‘e! 13. Peviews or, Missionary, Temperance, or other Lesson selected by 
e sc 


Studies in the Old Testament. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


July 1. 
at? hua, Sac to Moses. Josh. 1: 1-9. 





Memory verses: 
piolden Text. Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might. 


July 8 
2. Passing over Jordan, Josh. 3:5-17. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. When thou passest through the waters, I wil! be with 
thee; and through the rivers, they shail not overflow thee. Isa. 43: 2. 


July 15. 


3. The Plains of Jericho. Josh. 5: 10-15, and6:1-5. Memory 
verses: 13-15. 


Golden Text. my | taith the walls of ered fell down, after they were 
compassed about seven days. Heb. 1 


July i. 
4. Israel Defeated at Ai. Josh.7: 10-2. Memory verses : 10-12, 
Golden Text. Be sure your sin will find you out. Num, 32: 23. 


July 29. 
5. The Reading ef the Law. Josh. 8: 30-35. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. I have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing. 
Deut. 30: 19. . 


August 5. 


Josh. 20:1-9. Memory verses: 
ed for refuge to lay hold upon the ioe set 


August 12. 


soak The Last Days of Joshua. Josh. 4: 14-29. Memory verses : 


6. The Cities of Re 
Golden Text. Who have 
before us, Heb. 6: 18. 


Text. Choose you this day whom ye will serve. Josh. 24: 15. 
i. 19. 


8. Israel Forehing See. 6-16. Memory verses: 14-16. 
Fn = Text. And they forsook th Fy God of their Yathers. Judg. 


August 26. 
9. Gideon’s Army. Judg. 7: 1-8. 
Golden Text. The wuend of ne Lord, po we 7: gl ‘Saag. 7: 20, 
September 2. 
e. She Death of Samson. Judg. 16: 21-31. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. The God wg Peseatin he that giveth strength and 
unto yy people. Psa. 68 ° — 
September 9. 


- Ruth and Naomi. Ruth 1: 1422. Memory verses: 16, 17. 
— 1 a Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
. September 16. 
12, A Prayi Mother. 1 Sam. 1: 21-28. Memory verses: 26- 
Golden Tezt. Thave lent him to tne Lord; as lo he li 
shall be lent to the Lord. 1 Sam. 1: 28. gas he liveth he 
September 23. 
13. The Child Namuel. 1Sam.3:1-19. Memory verses: 10-13. 
Golden Text. speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth” | 1 Sam. 3: 9. 
September 30. 
14, Review: or, Missionary, Temperance, or other Lesson evloctad by 


the school. 
FOURTH QUARTER. 
October 7. 
1. Eli’s Death. 1 Sam. 4: 10-18. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. His sons made themselves vile, and Ly i them 
not. 1Sam. 3: 13. 
Beg 4. 
2. Samuel the mene... :3-17. Memory verses: 12, 
Golden Text. Hitherto ath the Lora helped ae TSam. 7:12 - 
October 21. 
3. Aski er 2 ine. 1Sam. 8: 1-10. Memory verses: 4-6, 
Golden Tet. I Fa ee a the Lord than to put confidence in 
mh Psa. 118 
October 23. 


en Chosen Hing. 1 Sam. 10: 17-27. Memory verses: 


Golden Text. And all the le shouted, and said, G 
: 3: 0 peop: od save the king. 
_— November 4, 


5. Gampaet’s Farewell Address. 1 Sam. 12: 13-25. Memory 
verges: 23-2 
Golden Text. Only fear ea Lord, and serve him in truth with 
heart: for consider how great things he hath done for you. rt ina ted 2A. 
November 11. 
6. Saul Rejected. 15: 12-26. Memory verses : 24-26. 
Golden Test’ Behold, to Guay te better thas eerie ne is: a2 
November 138. 
7. David Anointed. 1 Sam. 16: 1-13. Memory verses : 6, 7. 
Golden Text. a weges ae David servant; wi 
‘ , vid my th my holy oll have 
November 25. 
po no David and Goliath. 1Sam.17: 38-51. M ses : 
Golden Text. The battle is the Lord’s. 1 Sam. 1 Ui. v7 me 


December 2. 
. David's Enemy—Saul. 1 Sam. 18: 1-16. Memory verses: 1416. 
Sonn Text. And David behaved mene wisely i 
the Lord was with him. 1 Sam. 18 a ae 
Saldonie v 
10. David's Friend—Jonathan. a Sam. 20: 3242. Memory 
verses : 


Golsian "fest. that hath friends must sh 
and there is a friend th that sticketh closer than a Seinen ieee Sontiy: 


December 16. 

sa, David Sparing his Ememy. 1 Sam. 2%: 1-17. Memory verses: 
Golden Text. But I i, 4 unto you, Love your opemien, bless them that 

curse you, do good to em that hat hate you, and pray for them which 

deapltetally use you, ay persecute you. Matt. 5: 44. 


December 23. 


— ti et Saul and Jonathan. 1 Sam. 31: 1-13. Memory 
Golden 1 The wicked is driven anny in his wickedness: 
righteoms bath hope inte Amma Prov. 14: 32 —? 


Seueies oa 


13. Review ; or, 





Missionary, Temperance, or other Lesson selected 


by the school. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. Hughes’ Commentary. Tersé, simple, and plain exposi- SYMBOL GIFTS. 























A corredt Gatement f the civoulation of The M A R K tions. Abundance of biographical, historical, and geographical ma- Sthing move ant actenerivaz wf ach ive or sia 
Sunday — Times ts given each week, The terial for each lesson, Furnishes an organized and practical form of | ** *™S8e#td by tho lesson. Sample set, postpai . 
regular ‘Ad eee pei apt the forty-eight lessons for 1882. Each is analyzed, words and phrases Breakfast Mottoes 

mn “ty * [explained, and pefsons and places described. Adapted to whatever a y Rev. W. ¥. Crate. ext for each day 
soription list at any time, — uniform rate 1882 version used. Descriptive circular free. Price, paper, 60 cts.; cloth, $1. Kagraving rings. Sample, postpaid, Gc. €3. per hundred, 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agats . SE * 

. ; a I. K. FUNK & CO., 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 
line for ook every a excepting for . <r 0 — ————————_———————_—=—— Bible Re Book phy an 
the months of November December, when th: a ca laa ie El 


s ‘ > the Bible Ii th Sorter of its ereuta, Tha ‘salma, Prophe 
. os ete. ng inserted in the Bible history at the point 
rate ts 30 cents per line, f ES 4 ON / EA VES where written. Sample, postpaid, 5c. $2. per hundred. 


SALVATION SYMBOL. 
EDUCATIONAL Wordless Book. izirn. Sampie 106. 
hist alice tO ERY Se THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be Im d Bi bl T On Gummed 
SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUA ors. itself, with questions, notes, home readin , marginal references, etc. The leaves for euch prove 10ié S. Paper, 6c. Set 
Frene “h yg tye ny B - tanght Ee Gc i; month are sent by mail in ample time for istribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies # | By their use any book in the Bible isfound AT ONCE 
Natural Method Special Clavses for Children. year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or ler quantities, Cou- . An assortment of 2, 4 and 
ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL. LL D., Principal. | sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care giveu to its preparation, thi Choice Leaflets. 











-* ae . 8 page ere ot — 
thorou ply ay by mail. Best refer- | ig the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. for enclosing in letters. Sample set with price-lis 
Samp) he above typ tl 
LATIN Speereeess | QUESTION LEAF is meeting « want long felt by superintendents and teachers, wh. | senrposnnad tit 200, eal ot rates fr large qualities 
CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. have desired to increase lesson study at home. ‘The questions Geb Mikelam. 1t-4ecs vot take | Angell, 854 Fourth Ave., New York 
247 S. Thirteenth St. separate leaf foreach Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take arry ” ’ 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. | the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable sup a to them. The leaf has been used j full i t 
West Chestnut Street Institute tor several nionths by some of the best —- of the country, and is sure to come into one Pp wn vy Y ouna aps 
. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins xeneral use as soon as teachers learn its vas usic to A 
ee ae RS J. A. BOGARDUS, principal. Here is what a few superintendents say of it: , sending address and two let- 
= Proms. W. Me Witioms, Superintendent of the Lafayette Avena Fresh 8 & (Bev. Pr OMe) | snes woo, of | OP Sask to THE GLOBE, 
t yn man “Abbott px Commentary tour Sunday school scholars, at’ gratified with what the Geention Papers lead to at home. Box 644, o. Brookfield, Mass. 
From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet Mission, New Y« adiiianahl 
" f its oe have been secured by this 2 method w which have been reached in no other 
MARK AND LUKE. ap. 1 Raceline ae tates Uaeek at the lesson have n ailured to study. 2 Parents have been led to h ibl d it t d 
ILLUSTRATED. help ‘the child with its lessons. On the whole I feel the plan is good.” ay e | e and | s u y. 
From H. B. White, Superintendent o: a Mission . Brooklyn, 
wih ple ace aahgnaataceer Peet | see oan aaa noun ts Pokeradar eel Se eas ang mao sparen neELS 
A 8, BARNES & | CO.. Publishers. New York. more lesson study at home by the sc clare, and excited an iz y AD wae ey 
: - ——- “ I often hear now of the parents sitting down with their children to help study out the answers, 





PROMPTINGS AND TO AN INTELLI- 
T CaPONES Saby US WelstenS ENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 
wo D ©) LLAR S . Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller Cae . 
EE EE quantities, Orders nat taken for less than a full ealendar month. 



























































“i The general interest in the series of articles on the 
A Ne W DEP ART RE JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
———— ——— and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
E GREATEST '. School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
? h : numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
ELST RAE a duller, Wt. SPECIAL NOTICE. venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
: ' DEMORES I S i lll. r 2, ; Huxt manent preservation. Al! the articles having a bear- 
4 > b . cman red. Wide Awake Free for Three Months, t | ing upon ihe general theme of the best methods ot 
— : . using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
Peo 2 By}, yy —4 gg Met understanding, have therefore been collected under 
1882, and to January, 1883. J | the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 
WIDE AWAKE, an ee 
MACAZINE. Permanently enlarged, price $2.50 per year, euins CONTENTS. 
The Largest in Fi the La ti ise will present nearly one WHY STUDY 77> BIBLE? 
ne m Form, the rgestin trations, 
Cireulation, 3 ot which alone me wit ha have cost $600. ‘Tes reading mat- By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
ter, all original, by the best living i in IMPORTANCE OF ‘SIBLE Py ag 
And the best In everything that makes a magazive Li ittel ’ ivin e, clude a liant serial A here tatumens modern BS, harlotte M. Yonge. 
desirable. Demorest’s Monthly Magazine presents a traveller, From THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA; a THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
grand combination of the entertaining. the useful and Jan.1, 1882, Tue Livixc AcE ——- ue upon i its 1524 spliited Home and School Serial Story, THEIR By e Avatin Phelps, D.D. 
b autiful, with stories, essays, poems, fashions, fami! Volume, admi y unrivalled —o UB AND OURS; & great iy ag LS novel series, CAN WE TRUST ou R ENGLISH B LE? 
matters, art critiques, lovely oil pictures, steel en | cessful. A weekly mapasine, it close apave Gan Lilustrated Folk-Lore, ae. Beowe 4 att the Rey. F. H. A. vener, MA .0.L., LL.D. 
grav rings. Ct om Sere. id con. ined THREE AND A QUARTER an teen. Sag ay fa Flower” Paper \ Old-Time mires ns’) jt hE M. Carry, LL.D. 
scribe six mouths on trial for ONE DO ic presents in an inexpensive form, considering its gread Cookery and & Suit of Homespun, Parlor © Reedings or HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
bo anes gen bantam amount of matter, wiih freshnes, owing atiempted by ak which is read i nystematically by i ‘HELPS TO POPULAT BIBLE ert Udi * la ali 
a = By fessor 
shave ke no publication so cheap or so good inthe} no Publication, the | ‘a oe of Travel and. Send all subscriptions to HOW TO USE COMMENT fy 
For circular and full particulars, address, Geutns —— — y the ole: C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
covery, Poet » Scientific, . a. Gloucester and Bristol. 
W.gexsixos Demomest,| Fuleatigiemme wom Eoomawbowr etre |] D) TOTAROP & CO., || oer mow ti ARD UT HEE Boon. | 
17 Kast l4th St., New York. ‘ omson 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
Vol 
ae Volume 18 commences with November, 1881. as the onl a com- PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, jemeor Geo Rawlinson, M.A. 
a7 FRIENDS! ‘Ol are in HOR interested in Sounable because it embraces the productions of the N 33 F ki ‘. a Lon Pe FROM cRASTERN M AND 
n ne Boston. 
ie BEES RH NEY, ABLEST LIVING WRIT ERS sai — ¥ THE BOOK IN THE weet fuRcH. >” *™>- 
e will wit easure sen u A sample co of od in all branches o: ure ence, Art. 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTU ms No other periodical can "compare with Tae Livixag 5 PROMOTING 7 BIBLE S Srupy "IN THE CHURCH 
with us descriptive price-liat ore teningrerened Aan i interest andvalue. . A veritable thesaurus of SUNDAY SCHOOL’ F TODA 
y es, ae. xtr icin = best work of the most celebrat writers in literature, By Chancellor Howard Crosby D.D., LL.D. 
communal Mone, marten tak | mingypene mar baal ws ee | REWARD CARDS. —— 
cat Ptented. Sim mply send your address on a postal sion, é prmation and inves igation, and gives a greater | We have 14,000 packets of cards with Scripture Texts 
, written plainly, to AMOS I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio mount and variety of reading-matter, which it is well | on which we are velling at 10 re mor three NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
A  aaaaes: OFFER: ~~ | teorth weit to read, than any other publication.”— per pecket. er Ay AE. gee Qa hy BE 
ba J 1. “ 
ore WORTH FOR 81.50. 2 ie reader who makes himself familiar with its con- | price. Address Ogilvie & Co., 25 I Rt., New ork. aoe , aoc ig gt Beer De. Qeaee nas Sears, Professors 
tents can lack the means of « sound Kierary cultere.*— UNDAY EMORY Rawlinson G.J. Ellicott,and D we ‘Thom 
This is an actual fact. We offer the following New York Tribu z E. de Pressense, and Howard Cro bine 
Pe ed ee ee eee eee printed trou ty fn indispensabie A ccaity weed ee E HOOL CHART thelr ideas about the intelligent use of the 
type. and written by Mrs. Henry Wood. and bourd Ad “It is indispensable in every household where any ve 7 ~ It ont bu be. - = dpa aK ay wile, the 
handsome cloth. with ink and gold side, by mail, —- is m a 94 = BoB yened the current thought @f A Weekly Blackboard and Golden Text, 32x44 inches. ed Bis its Study is litle pamape oe on ion the 
PSockasiions aemstiy charge from $1 to $1.50 for them, | % the iterature of the day, whether ye J to history, lished. qeper year. Gasnpie tree ~ pegs mates mm nog 4 ostiaen’ by pty 
but we send the whole seven for $1.50. e following pn he mgr nyt. a-ak? Le 97, viene ye lites, theology, nae E. F. HOBART ‘@ CO., St. Louis, Mo. persona. "Wl canotene ane these aud jae ote 
» C3 1 oti oe icon, fine Roce teen a a ie It contains not only tobe best solid Moratere, Lng also For Lessons of 1882, . ably pd, fe age co are peaction), and are ne pad — 
Secret. Was He Severe? The Tale of Sin. Thestories | *¢ best seria sortes yo» he : ine bes SYM BOL GIFTS Pore aa 
to & der abreast with the dest prin a ag og . _ | tor » we would put a copy into the hands of eve 
poet! , peperatety. . _inteiation guaranteed or thoushee of. the ty “®% our contemporary ty "— [Send 10e. for Sample Set with fn yt of ———o etc, | mem of our church, and ag scholar old enough 
J, OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, MNT ne able mer, ad teviene ef, the Oa qurtets 4 tS Alar ie eee OS POE Fork Gy | 5 Sealeeeceenee Bopeay.scbool, 1 we lund to do 
= ba and reviews on in boa 
P. O. Box 2767 25 Rose 8 Street, New York. d he . We know of no invesiment t dol- ? Sa school “ 
Seay tn the world of Sudlohars that will yield equal THE ' DOT SYSTEM Sunday se Card ro raed eee ae manual Lon tee ware ot wel 
returns.” —The Fenty Henn. Philadelphia. Is the Cheapest and Best. Saves Time and Money. apted es promote a = more "intelligent study of th 
“ It enables its readers to poem te abreast (ae best Three Sizes. Send for Sam those whe ane 7 
omeht aad Rareture af civilization. Pe). Us: ae NS, Central Falls. R. I, "| Holy Seripetr Sp _— many subi tle and powerful 
“Tt beb kl ublication, is, compara: assaults on the authority of the Bible, it Fg not too 
a cheapest magazine P a. is, comparatively INASMUCH much to say that Ou best defense nst these 
The f : . : dat advertiser, Detroit. As the lessons for 1882 are from the New Testament, | S{tacks is truth, tes Be nase ean ane 
e a Seripénural Cones Concert Exercises, ‘ ds much a necessity, as ”— Advance iis oe every toncher Gaal Gibeing GpEM Inve a aouy of the wren of sath, walee the Bite contains.” hris- 
hient : 2 ee 1 Gourier-Journal, Louisvi Revised Version. The “American Oxford ” edition is: 
‘aving first appeared in The Sunday School The best and "cheapest periodical in America.”— the best for the money. ae roe PO paper cow r, 25 cents “This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
Ti a2 Evangelical ERLE a $8.00 a year limp cloth red edge, 3% ‘ a; beat heavy vate sloth, 40 da -school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
bee: i i BLISHED WEEKLY & a Special ms tor ‘quan on re assistance rstan 
‘mes, have been printed in pamphlet form, or for s10-50 . Tue Live Mier tooo # and nd any “ny Sie of the ceipt of price. Address, wat OGILVY ] «& 2. . Seripture.”— The Wn pny - a 
: P American onthlies (or s ee. Rose Street. New York. 
for the convenience of schools which may | will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, 7 oF, for $9.60 TB Lt Lrv- “ A valuable little book.” — The Advance, Chicago, Ill. 
desire to tise thera inG AGB and the St. Nicholas, or Lippenentt 's Monthly. 


with improved “These sub 
Now ip the time to subscribe, beginning with the Jew Diary | Free tnierest apie Cai. eae toe thel emma ge mos oenet 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. LITTELL & ©O., Bost? ender, 


o Three. cen amount f rT readi a 
Address. OCHARLES F. T HIRES, 4 48 N. Del. Ave. Phil: la. Mmerican Christian e a a 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. — = 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 


— = “Very valuable to the . ante student.” — The C hris- 
tian A te. Rich ad 
CONSECRATION. 


FAITH. 


HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. ~ 











US HI () N S. Sent by mail, prepaid, on » weal of price. 


a=}: Ai tang LINING 60, Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
ton. | cents each. Address, 





Clinton H. Meneely Bell Com pany, 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Ponda — D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
THE BEATITUDES, Special attention given ¢ tg Gaur Bal s. Yar 736 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 





THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. Our Colored 


logues | seat free to to parties needing My o~ 
- “Grind ‘our own Bone Meal and 
eer helis in the HAND 
LF. Wiison's Pat.) A peck 
in 4 minutes. Dlustrated circulars 
and cestimonials on application. 



























D i “<3 Address, WILSONEBROS., Sole 
THE WAY OF LIFE. Illustrate the InrerwaTionaL Sunpay Scxoot Lus- die albatins cn paddies mae Manufacturers, EASTON, PA. 
T } Sons. They are printed on large sheets of paper in white Fx ‘al. Also Macre eer and Sun- : 
HE WONDERFUL. beautiful colors. Send $0 cents for sample to Hoy sched wd Min Amagement, = stamp for 116-pace Cat In cringing, eerie or m inquiry con- 
tor sino ence Fans gfied copies, No extra charge a Lithograph Co.. » Ret. | Sac : ~ eed > you 
nts each. 


Roche. one oe Poor E 


will oblige 
Mr aioe. JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, Wy a saw the advertisement in 7 he 


7% Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published 
weekly at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 COples ....600.00+2+00+ $2.00 

* 6 to 9 copies to one address ...........- 1s 

“ 10 to 19 copies to one address........... 1m 
® copies or more to one address.........-.--. lo C* 


for a club, at above rates, must be 
blisher desires 


e re ires that each club subscript 
accom panied with a list of the names and addresses 
of the persons who are to use the paper. 

For twenty-five centa per Ry Ae addition to the 
above club rates, the papers wil 
the individual addresses of the members ofaciub [n 
this case, however, the papers for aclub must al) go to 
one ce, and the subscription must not be tor 
leas than one year. ‘be papers. forthe entire club 
must be sent either to the individutl addresses (at 
this additional charge of 25 cents per copy), or else 
in a package to one address, The papers cannot 
be sent ye ina package to one address, and pirtly 
to individual addresses. 

itions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first would he 
authorized to su anew. addi 
oorreante to expire at the same time tay 
originally ordered. The new subscri 
rata for the time of their subscriptio 
re eee vor et separately to the inecobers of 
to one ress, or sent se e 
the cluh. will be discontinued at the expiration of the 


subsceri in. 
ft bl a asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
Rede ys it has naa gent, li ad 

th county an 

Any poe writing to renew either a single gr club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
roar have heretofore been sent. 

ubsecribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 
THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate lea! 
for every Sunday in the year. 
100 copies, ONE MONTD...........eceene-eneeeeeen access! $ .60 
| beens ONE YORF. .......---- cescccccovescscccecces 7.2 
Less than 19 copies at same rate. Orders not takep 
for less than one calendar month. 


jonal sub- 


the club as 
to pay pro 
ns. 











THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, Contains the 
fo ths, with colored map, beautiful 








Single copy, one year ‘four quarters) ... 25 
100 copies, three months (one quarter). 6.25 
U 10 copies, three months, each .............. aid 
THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leat for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing r,and requiring writ- 
ten answers to queations on the lesson. 

100 copies, one month................- 80c. 

ity OF FOR vcgiasqescee .. $9.60, 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoug! 
London, E. C,, will send The American Sun School 
r @ year, to any address [n Great 
Britain, ten shillings prepaid, The ae oe be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Ovarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTIsiNG RATES. 

The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, ex ng for the 
months of November and mber, ring these 
months there being a lange eaire circulation, together 
with a pressure of adve ng matter for its columns. 
the rate will be 30 cents per arate line. Advertise 
ments n the year, but running 
December, will be charged at 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those months 
The rate for Reading Notices (von type, leaded) 
in the Business ent will be $1.00 per counted 
line for each Insertion, and for & al Notices (solid 

ate) 40 cents per line for each insertion at any season. 

ters concerning Subscriptions or Ad ments 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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~ AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up itself. “A” 
shows of glasses 
, reeled up. No ot 


| Sands are 1k woe, “iy mall 
2 cents. * 





KETOHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mtrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
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AMARYLLIS TREATEA. 


This cut represents 
Amaryllis Treatea, or the 
beautiful new Fairy Lily. 
It is one of the most 
beautiful of the great 
A lis family, and 
one ofthe rettiest of all 
flowers. It grows one 
foot high, flowers very 
large, pure white and 
sweet scented. It is 
hardy south of Balti- 
more, and can be left in 
the ound all winter. 
North bulbs should be 
kept in the cellar over 
winter, Or growing in 

ts. They make most 

autiful pot plants, 
either for summer or 
winter. Having a large 
stoc we offer bulbs 
very low, to thoroughly 
introduce it, knowing 
that when once known it 
will be loved and culti- 
vated by all. big pond 
by mail, postpaid, large 
bulbs, ‘which will 4 
nearly every case bloom 
soon after planting. Postage-stamps accepted for pay. 
I BULB TO ANY ONE ADDRESS FOR 15 CTS. ; 2 FOR 25 CTS.}3 

FOR 35 CTS.; 6 FOR 60 CTS.; 12 FOR $1.10, OR 25 FOR G2. 
We have them securely packed ready for mailing at once. 
Any boy or girl can, by canvassing their neighborhood, get 
orders for from roto 50 at 35 cts. each, and purchasing 
them at dozen or 25 rates, make a handsome profit. Preserve 
this advertisement, as it will not appear again. 

Our large, beautifully illustrated catalogue of all kinds of 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants, mailed rrez. New and beautiful 
Lilies (100 kinds), Amer. Gladiolus, Tuberoses, Roses, 
Carnations, Flower and Vegetable Seed. Our list of Lilies 
and Amaryllis is the best in America, Our goods have an 
cotabtiched sepethsion, and go to all parts of the world. Our 
illustrated book of Lilies describes 200 varieties, and tells how 
to grow them; 15 cents per copy, post-paid. Address, 

J. LEWIS CHILDS, QUEENS, N. Y. 


- It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 




















ONLY can Good V bles be-obtained. 
THE CH OF NDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substan’ fc pwns 
They are the DARD for quality. 
Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 


Seeds sent by mail. Drop usa postal card for prices and 





hton, 27 Paternoster Row, |. 
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20,000. 4EW CARPETS 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


50 cents, 85 cents. 75 cents, $1.00. 
INGRAINS. 7 60 cents, 90 cents. torr {8 cents, $110 | BROcuEIA. {ss to $1.75. 
5 cents, . 
WILTON and MOQ OIL CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUMS. Good value, at all prices. 
CUTTINGS in great variety. All prices. RUGS end MATS, trom 75 


cents to $250, 
REEVE L. KNIGHT. 1922 Chestrnt Street, Philadelvhia. Pa 
. / 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. TIMES,—This paper is ized both here and abroad 
as the great weekly a 4 of the world for Sunday-school pe a It is just what every live 
veacher should have. The size of the paper and the yates perf of its issue enables it to give 
80 ee a variety of help to the study of the lessons, and such an abundance of material from 
the skilled writers of the various lesson de ents, that each teacher ean choose for himself 
what is best fitted to his own needs and to his icular class. 

ae Mine netics mh asa = ption price is $2.00 a year, but if you do 
no re ust now to subscri ora ear, you can have the sent to you 
eve ak for pho months for fifty cents. ney. thy ‘ 

_WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are 
given. You can probably form su¢h a club in your school easier than you think for. The 
club may subscribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in 
be —- A club of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-sive cents 

or eac , 

HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 
each. From five to nine copies in a peckage to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nine- 
teen ea ies, vy ckage to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more, in a package to 
one address, $1. 








each. No charge for yestegs Subscriptions will be taken for an rtion 
of a year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club at the above rates must Se asa ina 
package to one address, the publisher requires that each club subscription be accompanied 
with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. For twenty-five cents 
per copy in addition to the above club rates, the papers will be mailed directly to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members of a club. In this case, however, the papers for a club must 
all go to one post-office, and the subscription must not be for less than one year. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY.—Sunday-school teachers are becoming convinced that 
it pays to } gos into their scholars’ hands the very best — to the study of the lesson. A vast 
number of teachers supply their scholars ey with The Scholars’ Quarterly, which is 
published at the office of The Sunday School Times. This Quarterly should not. be confused 
with any other. Among the many helpful things to be found in each number, is a handsome 
double-page colored map, engraved and printed especially for the lessons of the quarter. 
Taken altogether, with its map, pictures, varied lesson matter, and appropriate hymns, it is 
a book that ean hardly afford to have your class do without. 

WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or 
$25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anythin 
for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 1 
copies, three months, seven cents each, To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For 
five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents* for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three 
months, 63 cents. Send seven cents for a specimen. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a se’ sheet by 
itself. with questions, notes, home readings, marginal ces, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents amonth, and the same proportionate rate for larger or er quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paperand printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Golden Rule Alliance. 


A Christian Mutual Benefit Association. Limited 
to Members of Evangelical! Churches. 
INSURES FROM $500 io $8,500. 
Only one death and one assesament in a year and a 

















WORTH REPEATING. 


LOST DAYS. 


{From Ballads and Sonnets by Gilbert Dante Rossetti. | 


The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the 
street 
Lie as they fell? 
wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered, and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet? 
Or such spilt water asin dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway ? 





Would they be ears of 


I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath : 
“T am thyself,—what hast thou done to 
me?” 
“And I—and I—thyself,”’ (lo, each one saith,) 
“* And thou thyself—to all eternity.” 


A FORGOTTEN OBLIGATION TO 
THE MINISTRY. 


(From Topics of the Times in The Century Magazine. ] 


A large obligation sometimes puts out of 
sight asmaller one. There is an incidental 
service rendered to society in this country 
by the Christian ministry, which is more 
likely to be forgotten than the obligation 
due to them for their own immediate 
work, 

Emerson has somewhere said that quiet 
and studious lives are the chief corrective of 
a money-making age. Now the life ofa 
minister can hardly be called a quiet one, 
and it is not always possible to the busy 
pastor to lead a studious life, in the general 
sense of thatterm. And yet, the kind of life 
usually led by ministers is, beyond ques- 
tion, the most efficient antidote to a money- 
making spirit that our society knows. 
The minister is often the one man in his 
circle who stands for something higher 
than mere getting. We know well enough 
that there are divers kinds of men in the 
ministry. There are those who go about 
seeking fat pastures for the shepherd, and 
those who speculate in something besides 
metaphysics, and there are clerical sponges. 
[t is impossible that any profession should 
fail to get its share of men who fall below 
the standard of their calling. But, speak- 
ing generally, the Christian ministry sets 
up a light-house in each community, by 
giving to it a man whose life indicates that 
there are other ends of living than the 
gross one of getting and keeping. “ Let 
us not for the sake of living lose what 
men should live for,” was written in Latin 
on the banners of one of the regiments 
that fought under Cromwell. And this is 
what the life of a minister says to those 
about him: “ Let us not, in our haste to 
accumulate, forget those things which 
make accumulations valuable.” 

For, while the ministry stands for reli- 
gion and morals, it stands also for culture 
and knowledge. The man of business has 
no time, or thinks he has none (which 
comes to the same thing), to know what is 
going on in the world of thought. But 
his minister knows, and conversation with 
the minister reminds him that there is, 
even here below, a world above that world 
of things in which he is so busy. His- 
torical and scientific knowledge, and the 
humanizing influence of literature. sift 
through the pulpit to the people. If the 
ministers in America had never mentioned 
Darwin’s theory of the evolution of the 
human race, large bodies of people would 
have known no more about the storm of 
debate that raged in the upper air than 
they know of a cyclone going on in the 
sun. The pulpit is not an arena for free 
discussion, it is true,—the debate is gen- 
erally one-sided,—but it is a never-closed 
channel for the diffusion of knowledge, 
and a continual reminder that above the 
sphere of things in human life, is a sphere 
of thought. 

In the country village, the minister is 
not so exclusively an authority as he was 
in the old days, when he was usually the 
only liberally educated man in the town. 
But he is a source of intellectual enlighten- 
ment; his conversation or that which is 
dropped incidentally in his sermon, stirs 
the mind of some lad with curiosity. 
Books are mentioned of which the boy has 
never heard, and dim vistas of knowledge 
open up before his eyes. The hills that 
stand about the town seem too strait 
for him, the humdrum of life too narrow. 
He, too, will study, and will know of 
these things whereof the parson speaks. 
And so another is presently added to the 
ranks of educated men, by the contagion 
of culture. This is the history of the in- 
tellectual awakening of many of our great 
men. The minister touched them with 
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admiration for his superior information, 
and they straightway got a Latin grammar 
and began to push at that narrow door of 
knowledge. 

It is the fashion to accuse the ministry 
of a certain reluctance to receive new ideas 
—a reluctance that inheres, perhaps, in 
all professions with pe poe tradi- 
tions. But after all reduction o shall 
tell the debt we owe it for its educating 
influence? It is not a small matter that 
every Sunday thousands jof discourses by 
educated men are given in all parts of the 
country. A profession that counts many 
of the finest minds, and has the aeesee 
of so large a proportion of the people, 
cannot help stimulating exceedingly the 
intellectual life of the nation. If we leave 
out of sight its religious work, and even 
its moral teaching, the debt we owe the 
ministry for its influence on the general 
education of the people is incalculable. 

When Frederick Oberlin, in his half- 
barbarous parish in the Vosges, planted 
schools, taught the people to build bridges, 
and substituted good French for their 
miserable patois, he did a work that has 
rarely been accomplished in the life of an 
individual man. But it was typical of 
what, in a large and d'ffused manner, and 
partly by indirect methods, the clerical 
profession is doing for our social life. The 
minister is often the centre of interest in 
education in a community, and he some- 
times brings with him a higher standard 
and better methods than have before pre- 
vailed. The constant interchange of edu- 
cated ministers from one part of the coun- 
try to another, is one of the influences 
that has kept our language from splitting 
into widely divergent dialects. For, in 
how many towns is the minister’s speech 
the standard. 

To confess this obligation to the clerical 
profession, is to remind us of the addi- 
tional responsibility which the possession 
of a minister's influence involves. The 
secular education of the minister, so in- 
fluential on those about him, ought to be 
broadened, his historical knowledge should 
be full, his scientific information fresh, the 
culture of his literary taste considerable. 
A wider education for the ministry means 
a larger general culture for the people. It 
iseven possible that the nasal quality of 
voice by which so many of our people 
bewray themselves, might be quite done 
away with in time, if we could have two 
generations of ministers trained to speak 
the mother-tongue with full and sonorous 
utterance. Not that ministers are worse 
offenders in this regard than the rest of 
us, but as a class they have more influence. 
Again, if ministers generally understood 
the principles which underlie approved 
educational methods, there would be a 
more rapid improvement in schools, for 
their public spirit and enlightened interest 
in education are beyond question. But in 
urging these additional responsibilities 
upon the clergy, we are only recognizing 
the foree of the old French maxim, noblesse 
oblige. If nobility imposes extraordinary 
obligations, so does nrcenanel 





TWO LAGOON ISLANDS. 


[From The Pall Mall Gazette. |] 


Nothing is more curious than the way 
in which the different islands of the [ Vene- 
tian] lagoons preserve distinctive types. 
Burano and Mazzorbo are joined together 
now ; yet it is easy to distinguish the in- 
habitants of the one from the inhabitants 
of the other. 

The natives of Mazzorbo are quiet and 
gentle, with some of that mild Saturnian 
sweetness which seems to mingle in the 
blood of those who deal closely with the 
earth. They are also singularly beautiful. 
But four hundred yards away, and you are 
in another atmosphere of character. The 
Buranelli are quick, brusque, rough; with 
something of the saltness and pungency 
of the sea on which they live. The streets 
are noisy and dirty. You will hear plenty 
of abuse on all sides. The boys are auda- 
cious, persistent, and tormenting as flies. 
The men of Burano have not a good repu- 
tation ; and probably, if a collision occurs 
in the’ poor? g cafials of Venice, the gon- 
dolier will tell you that the offenders are 
Buranei, unless he chooses to fasten the 
blame on those other aquatic scape-goats, 
the Chiezzotti. This evil repute is heredi- 
tary. The Venetian magistrates used to 
find it difficult to preserve order among 
the women of Burano, who held their 
market in Venice, near their landing place 
on the Fondamenta Nuova. 

Nor are the Buranelli beautiful, except 
for a certain sculpturesque cleanness and 
litheness of limbs. Meeting them as they 
row back from the fishing, only a little 


‘towing the heavy barges lade 





more clothed than when they came out of 
the water, ten or twelve boatfuls racing 
together who should be first to reach 
Burano, the sculptor would find many 
suggestions for the moulding of muscles 
and of thews in play. Or, again, one may 
see them, a long lin ine of six or seven men, 
en with la- 
goon mud that goes to fertilize the fields 
round Pordenone. They all bend with a 
will to the rope; the sunburned legs step 
together, splashing through the shallow 
water at the side of the canal. Defined 
thus, as silhouettes against the clear and 
pale ‘blue sky, with a foreground of slowly 
moving water and the solitary trees of the 
Lidi on either side, the figures of these 
towing men with the barge behind, slug- 
gishly _ their uil, reeall some 
scene in Eg the slaves of Pharaoh 
laboring on i ‘Nile, There is something 
fine and bronze-like in the men of Bu- 
rano, and they have, to counterbalance 
their evil repute, the fame of doing more 
work for less pay than any of the islanders 
round about. The men are chiefly en- 
gaged in fishing and in towing; and the 
women are not idle, though the noise they 
make would lead a stranger to think so. 

The lace trade, for which the town was 
once famous, shows signs of reviving; 
and that industry at present occupies a 
considerable number of families. The 
specialty of Burano is a kind of lace ca'led 
punto in aria, The sacristan of San 
Martino has some fine specimens to show 
the stranger who may be curious on this 
point ; and the priests’ robes are worth a 
visit even by the uninitiated in the myste- 
ries of lace. Altogether Burano is a town 
which obviously takes care of itself, though 
the Venetians and other islanders: bear it 
little aati will. 











The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
tang the price. 

Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more copies, 15 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnvt St., Philadelphia, Pa, 











THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS | = 


ifas a ¥-y- differing from all 
camenann' with Self- 
Ballin centre, —— 


itself to all Da eae 
while aoe ballin the cup holds 


the ure just as a 
would with tue unger. With | ht pressure the 
is held securely on and might, on a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy. durable, an cheng. Sent jeago. tik mail. 
Circulars free, leston Truss (o.. Chicago 
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AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
IcTORIAL 


HISTORYor m:WORLD 


fall and authentic oosounte, of ev 
and 


ti 
the rise and fall of the Geeak ana Roman 
Empi the middle ages, the es, the feuda) 
7, reformation, the discovery settlement 
of the New World, etc. 
It contains 678 fine historical vings, and is the 


engravings, 
most com plete History of the World ever published. 
Send for specimen pages and extra terms ty Agents. 
Address NaTIonaL Pus. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Golden Trio! 


DITSON & CO, respectfully ask an examination of 
their three new Sunday school Songs, 

They are made by men who are widely known as 
among the successful composers for Sunday-schools 
and ef Gospel Songs, and each one is sure of patron- 
age in his own district. But the books are each worthy 
of the widest circulation. 


BEACON LIGHT and EH. Hofman, 


} Full of original hymus, fine selections, and the be«t of 
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name to PENNSYLVANIA W 


RUG PATTERNS! 


ts wanted. For cir- 
Gulars address with stamp, 
E. 8. FROST & CO.. went ory 


for active, honest men 


Good Wages. Ariy Apply ston ply at once,to J. A'ustin eS 


Marhenter 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS !! 


PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
Low cash. 


ents received. 
Scene apse ts = 
and 2 190. ped so gy == - he om mag 











lustrated 


wanted, 
HORACE wae a & oe. Manutacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 





CHICKERING “ 
* PIANO,|~ 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS.OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited te visit our 
Warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





“s | bia Bi vel 
OMIA DICYCIE, 

A permanent, practical road 
vehicle, with which a person can 
Fj Sh ride three miles as easily as he can 

UY) walk one. Send scent stamp tor 
\VAR 24-page catalogue. 
THE POPE M’FG Co., 
__ 617 Wa Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


~ON ONE LEAF, 


vue} An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 

A Quarteriv Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 
















The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can .e used in 
Price, 75 cents per hundred 
Sent by mail without cost of post- 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


any school. 
copies. 
age to the purchaser. 








=. No one will regret using the BEACON 
1G 


(Me.) is a some- 


LIGHT AND LIFE what larger book. 


By R. M. McIntosh. AGN put together, and 
already widely known. 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


and Munger, is a book of such sweet music that tt 
almostsingsof itself. 





If yon don’t want a hundred, it will pey to buy one 
for your own pleasure. Mailed, post free, for above 
prices. The usual) reduction for quantities. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H,. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway 1223 Chestnut St., 

New York. ___ Philadelphia. | 





11! EXCELSIOR ! 11 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL | MUSIC BOOK, 


Gem. of Gems 


Is an illustration of the great progress that is pos 
sible in Sunday-School Music. 

Do you really want the best? If so 
give it atrial. Size, 192 pages, 35 cents, $3.60 
per dozen, $30 per hundred. 

Specimen copy, paper cover, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. Address ASA aL, 


240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘To be Issued Dec. 27. 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By LOWRY AND DOANE. 
Price, $10 per 100; 12 cents each by mati. 
HYMN SERVICE NO. 3 is a useful collection of 
Songs tor Peete anette. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


international Lessons of 1882, 
They will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
school services. 4 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 t Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. | Chi mae. , 








MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the day, both 
standard and popular, by the nea —* Sota | — 
a very hamasoms Board cov cloth 
handsome holiday edition eae, gilt, p+ 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged in an 
obteumnen, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano-forte, 
by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and modern 
masters. Novel in design, and useful and attractive in 
contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Little Lays For Lads and Lasses, 


An unique and charming collection of lovely son 
for children. The Words and Music are all original, 
and the entire contents simple. refined, and chil “like. 
By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1. 
Copies ot any of the above mailed on receipt of price. 


Published by WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union 
Square, New York” cit ty. 
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"Breakta ast Cereals. 


Made from choicest 
grains. > a. 
removed. 


Yello steam cooked “- 
s . thorought dried. can be prepared for the table 
in an Ht ees For nale by all Grocers 
fe sure to ask your Grocer for A. B. C. Brand only. 
THE CEREAL! M" F'G CO., Office 83 Murray St., New York. 






L 

Fok infants ry \nyalids. 
every where. 

icine, but ‘a steam-cooked Sood, 

suited to the weakest stomach. 

Take no other. Soild by druggisis. 

WooLrice & Co. on every label. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the one 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Mp ee are absolutely 

wi 


pure and immensely valuabie. pebiagon eer Fg 
make hens opoon like SheriSae 
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THE SUNDAY SC!I00L ‘TIMES. 








[January 14, 1882. 








Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready. It contains a double-page colored map of “ The Pathways of our Lord;” a full-page finely engraved picture 
embodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons, 


' WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents ; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents, Send seven cents for a specimen. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 








ox de 


Will be mailed rnzx to Sonam, ae at tere 
ordering it, It contains five co! 600 engrav) 
300 pages, and ful \dsriptlons, ame pe na Gidsliene tot 
varieties of Vegeta’ Flower Plant. 
Tres oe VERRY to Fy 00. 1 for it. 


00., Detroit, Mich. 
36th Semi- Annual 


> STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


Martford, Conn., January 1, 1882. 
Paid-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASSETS. 











=s-=-8 999,706 














Real Estate. nea 

Cash on hand and in bank................-.. 361 
Loans on bonds and m 2, real estate. eh 
Interest on loans, ay not due ... 47,383 
Loans on collateral security ..............« 316,483 18 
Deferred life premi 60,006 99 
Prinsone due and unreported on life poli- me @ 
united States Government bonds: 267.576 25 
tate, 67 
Railroad stocks and bonds 00 
DOOR GORE diigattngeadesedetbacecccsetdcce 00 





Total assets... 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent., life 


Reserve tor re-i nt 't... 578,696 
Claims w Ajusted and not due, be | all 
other | ecacowsesiecuscusasescescoes 278,097 00 
Total Mabilities ........---.-.00--..s-08 $4,598,514 80 
Surplus as regards policy-holders........... $1,515,987 90 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies wemiee | ee 1,791 
Whole number of Life Policies in force........... 
Gola in Li Yet in force ...... bnedetens ‘bait 

mount Life Insurance in force........... ; 

Gain a momennt force in 1881,............ Tiieooces 
Total claims paid in Life Bopartanaak Saba ‘802,686.88 


ACOIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Apcliens Tete written in 1881.... ea 
Gain in Policies Over 1880. .............-..-000.---- 4 

Gain in Preuninane @ Ae. . aaah nod conaenae senete $407 0 
Whole number Accident Policies Wwrltten.-....743,390 
Number Accident Claims paid Siiinness 15 890 
Amount Accident Claims a 1881... ...... $714,008.16 
Whole number Accident Claims paid............ 69 


258 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid...... $4,695 ,809.97 
Total Losses paid, both Departments...... 96, 498,496.85 


JAS, G@. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies, 
G. P, Davis, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 
Ww. J. Lewis, M.D., Consulting Surgeon. 


wm, W. ALLEN, Agent and Attorney, 


____ M8 South Fourth St., ., Philadelphia. Pa. Pa. 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURA- 


WILLIA ABE @ ©0. 
Nos, 24 and 206 W: Baltimore Street, _beltimore 
No. 112 Avenue, New Yor! 


BE ’ CARERS 
: Pianes Hol i 
men * Write Sule 2 Beatty, or Ny 
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‘1 SEE AS ins 
peter eee a 


nore. yy es as Seedsmen of which we wish to tel, the 
an ARDENERS AND FLORISTS. wives t: suc 
the bene boas a Fruit, Flower or Vegetable crops (wh: 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 


‘er for Private or Commercial Ga 
rece. 18es and 


ublic. Thirty years experience as PRACTICAL 
knowledge as to enable us to judge not only what are 
ening), but also to thor- 
Frames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


erica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, empioviug an average of seventy men throughout the year. 


F ee te HENDERSON & 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








‘A BOOK OF 224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1881 AND 1882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the 
United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. Among the 
goods mentioned are 
Silks, Satins and Veivets. Fringes and Embroideries, 
Dress Good: 


S. Ribbons, Ties, etc. 
‘ Mourning Goods. Cloths and Cloakings. 





House Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 





Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. Furs and Millinery. Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Shawls and Cloaks. Underwear, Corsets, etc. Books and Stationery. 
. Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. Toys and Games, 
Hosiery and Gloves. Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. Silverware. 
White Goods and Laces. Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. China and Glassware. | 


Flannels and Muslins, Furniture and Carpets. 


Linens and Upholstery. 


Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 
as customers pres¢nt in person. “Money refunded for articles not as expected 
when vomieed. No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage 
on samples. Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


? ee Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth | 
Strect to City ‘Hall ¢ Sque are, and extends to Chestnut Street, The ground floor alone covers an area of 
about three acres. 























ORDER NOW FOR 1882. 
Improved Teachers’ Class Books 


AND 


Primary Record Books. 


Edited by FRANKLIN ALLEN, Associate Superintendent of Olivet Sunday-school, New York, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Third International Sunday-school Convention. 

These class-books are prepared with a view to meet the requirements of the more Cosogatly iy ceuapinnt 

Sanday eoor work of the present day, and to enable the teacher readily to keep class records 1 con- 

eniently indicate the work which each scholar performs. They have been tested pe years’ actual 

experienice ence in Olivet Sandey-ec -school. New York, anc are now published for the B. Ct and use of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS EVERYWHERE AND AN HERE. 

TEACHERS’ CLASS BOOKS, Board Binding, 25 cents. Cloth Binding, 35 cents. A liberal 





discount to schools desiring a number of co 
Geto os RECORD. Cloth Binding, 75 cents. 


a ot abo’ rices. 
Copies may Sore Leen ol on ued ~~? 


THE NEW YORK SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


304 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 


vithest « vihets BLACKBOARD i yuri 8 ‘Oop by fr the OMEADPEST i tr mic in the market. 


bof o-Ps International 8. 8. Lessona. povdipe fay ovat 
N O-Bias Price, Fess $month a mantha, $1.00, Aadeles LAUER & YOST 
per , " ; C O . 


6 Mention this pap 























"oe A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good | 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 
day School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed 
in the binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


co. 





THIRTY-SECOND 
Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1881. 


INCOME. 

Premiums received during the year......... $229,787 2% 

Interest received from Investments, Rents, 
wecene+ son eccncewcnosessessesecccscescnces 196,335 36 
426,122 62 

DISBURSEMENTS 
EAR SiO DOI a crictitinttiincciinn: . wntsmeniasa 15 

Endowments and Annuities paid.......... baty4 00 
 raveling Agents and Comm = idence 12,530 51 
nena, and Medical Examinations........ 18,726 00 
icenses, and | Expenses ....... 17,877 03 
Printi: . Adver' , Stamps, etc . 11,166 15 

Surrendered and Canceled Policies, Divi- 
dends, and Notes by lapse of Policies. 229,763 17 
$524,227 86 








Mortgages u - Real Estate ............... $ 813.299 69 
lk Pe aE | RN 1,035,088 00 

Real Estate, Othies, and Properties bought 
to —- i. wibntindias...: dmniinns 772,659 94 
Loans on Collateral amply s-cured........ 211,110 9 
Premiuan Notes secured by Policies.... ... 307.689 15 
Net.deferred and unreported Premiums... 13,470 87 
Cash on Hand and in nks...... ---- 66,238 94 
Accrued Interest to January 1.............. 37,452 13 
$3,256,958 72 

LIABILITIES. 

Re-ipsurance reserve at ie on cent ....... $2 389,373 00 
Death Claims not yet due. iemtien - 62,220 00 
Fuads held in Trust................. - 66.544 38 
Net Premiums paid in advance. . eachae 2,493 40 
$2,520,635 78 
Surplus as to Policy Holders,............... 736,322 94 
$3,256,958 72 

Number of fee SP indicdechdenchen 
Amount at acceeseces «+=. $8, 687,233 00 00 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN S. WILSON, 
_ Secretary and Treasurer. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 





TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
| strength of its perfume are the 
‘peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
| rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 





Don’t locate before seeing our James 
River Settlement. Zdus. 


SOUTH J.F.Mancua, Claremont,SurryCo. Va 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertis 


the publisher will to subscribers any:money.that they lose 











vertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an y tay ofa aw not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


